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LABOURS OF GALLAND SPURZHEIM.—THE 
INSTINCTS AND INTELLIGENCE. 


GENTLEMEN: In my last lecture I endea- 
voured to make you feel the importance of 
employing the experimental method in the 
study of the cerebral functions. But the 
experiments must be conducted on your 
neighbours, not on yourselves. This latter 
point is an important one, for the psycholo- 
gists pretend that they employ the same 
method par excellence. But they conduct 
their experiments on themselves, not ob- 
serving what passes in man during the 
various changes of his moral and physical 
life, from the state of an embryo to the de- 
crepitude of old age. These two methods 
are, as you can readily conceive, very dif- 
ferent. They say, “I conceive such an 
idea;” “IT have felt such and such senti- 
ments, such and such sensations ;”” “ This is 
a fact, and my neighbour assures me that it 
exists in himself, as wellas in me.” This is 
experiment; but we say, that the science, 
such as it exists at the present day, cannot 
be studied in this manner. Experimental 
observation should be made on others at the 
same time with ourselves—on the moral and 
physical man at every period of his existence. 
This latter is the method of Gait. His 
system is not simply founded on conceptions 
engendered in the silence of the study, and 
communicated to others for their approval. 
GaLt commenced his observations when very 
young, with little knowledge of natural his- 
tory, without any idea of anatomy. He re- 
marked that boys with prominent eyes learned 
their tasks more readily than those among 
their school-fellows whose eyes were sunk, 
or retreated in the head. He made this re- 
mark merely because he was inclined na- 
— a species of observation, He 

0, 


made several others of the same kind,without 
understanding their value. Ata later period, 
when Gat became an anatomist, he dis- 
covered a relation between the projections 
seen on the surface of the skull, and those of 
the cerebral substance. His former observa- 
tions immediately acquired a new degree of 
value and importance. He examined the 
various opinions published on the functions 
of the brain, and soon conceived the possi- 
bility of correcting the theories which pre- 
vailed, respecting the moral and intellectual 
faculties of man. Thus, you see, how GALL 
employed empirical observation, strictly so 
called, before he ¢ ed re ing, or 
building up a system. When a sufficient 
number of facts was collected, he thought it 
time to arrange, compare them together, and 
thus forma rational theory: this is a tendency 
natural to all elevated minds. There are, 
however, individuals who never think of 
generalizing their ideas intoa system. We 
shall see the reason of this presently: but 
other persons feel a necessity of discovering 
a connecting link, to associate and explain 
their isolated observations. Ga. was of this 
latternumber. He hastened to proclaim the 
truth as soon as he thought he had discovered 
it. He immediately encountered numerous 
opponents. This was natural. In the first 
place his doctrine was combated by all per- 
sons who, from custom or prejudice, took a 
different view of the question. Inthe second, 
all the enemies of systematizing became his 
opponents; these latter form a numerous 
class, and exercise great influence over 
society, more especially if they happen to be 
endowed with retentive memories, and pos- 
sess a large mass of facts, which they are 
incessantly quoting with the object of over- 
turning every system, no matter of what 
kind, that may present itself before them. 
They take a species of pride in this dis- 
organization, and influence by their learning 
the minds of the vulgar. Thus, GaLt’s na- 
tural opponents were composed, on the one 
hand, of those who sustained the doctrine of 
a common centre, whether material or spiri- 
tual, and, on the other, of the enemies to all 
systems in general. These circumstances 
induced him to think that his chance of suc- 
cess would be greater in France than in his 
native country, and — his residence 
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amongst us. His system, founded as it was 
on anatomy, and supported by the results of 
a more minute examination of the brain than 
had been adopted in any other mode before 
his time, was at first received by our philo- 
sophers with a considerable share of favour. 
The idea of localization did not please, but 
his discoveries in the anatomy of the brain 
were admired. His capital idea consisted 
in following up the direction of the various 
fibres which we see in the brain, instead of 
dividing it by horizontal gashes, and then 
describing what appeared on the surface of 
each cut. He also insisted on the necessity 
of following the development of the brain 
from the embryo to the adult, and of tracing 
its successive formation by the addition of 
one part upon another. This idea was ex- 
cellent, and was universally adopted. How- 
ever, GALL encountered an obstacle which he 
could never have foreseen. The man who 
at that time held in his hands the destinies 
of France, was a man of elevated genius,—a 
consummate warrior, a great politician, an 
excellent administrator ; but he looked with 
repugnance on all attempts at analyzing the 
faculties of men, and reducing them to their 
most simple elements: he feared the con- 


sequences which might result from this 
species of instruction. Hence he suppressed 
“ The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences,” 
at the Institute,which.Louis has since 
restored. This is a strong fact, and well 
known to every one. 


NAPOLEON protected 
the fine arts, all works of imagination, all the 
sciences tending to advance our social orga- 
nization, to multiply our means of existence, 
and increase the natural resources of the 
country, &c.; but he disliked all profound 
discussions on the nature and origin of our 
mental faculties, and in virtue of this dislike 
he proscribed the system of GaLL.* 

No one is happy enough to be endowed 
with all the virtues, all the qualities our 
nature is capable of. As soon as the Em- 
peror’s opinion was declared, the persons 
who had received the doctrine of Gat with 
favour, changed their tone, and either be- 
came his open enemies, or sought excuses 
for their desertion of a cause which they had 
so recently adopted. But this was not all. 
Ridicule was employed, the journalists were 
let loose, and for several years Gat and his 
opinions were attacked in the most virulent 
and embittered manner. Beyond all, France 
was at that time occupied by interests of a 
more vital nature, and phrenology became 
stationary for several years. But what has 


* At this memorable period the lectures of Gai 
were attended by generals, senators, privy council- 
lors, and all the learned frequenters of the court, 
We know, from the best authority, that on the day 
following a certain evening in which the Emperor 


of these distinguished courtiers.—Rer. L. 
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been its lot? That of every other science re. 
jected by the great and powerful. Phre. 
nology grew up in silence and obscurity, 
By degrees she collected under her banner 
a great number of ns, Who, coutent with 
a modest profession of their ideas, stil! 
marched forwards. Facts were multiplied, 
Ga Lnow passed over into England, fatigued 
with the little encouragement he received in 
France: his success there was rapid, for he 
had not the same obstacles to encounter iy 
that country. Phrenology was cultivated 
with ardour, and since then has made con. 
siderable progress in the British empire, iy 
Sweden, Denmark, and America. 

There still remained in France sone 
remnant of the opposition which sprung up 
on Ga.t’s first arrival here ; a certain number 
of arguments were repeated from drawing. 
room to drawing-room; jokes, sarcasms 
which every body knows by heart, and which 
still serve as a species of forged coin, ar- 
rested the of phrenology. But as 
the liberty of the press and instruction in 
general became more enlarged, phrenology 
also received a stimulus, and shook off the 
lethargy under which she lay for some tine 
absorbed. 

Such, gentlemen, is a brief sketch of the 
progress of phrenology: and remark, the 
progress of any science is always effectaated 
by the empirical method. 

followers wished to assure them- 
selves of the truths of his doctrine, and their 
observations to this end have produced the 
discovery of several organs,either overlooked 
or not perfectly established by Gat himself. 
Spurznem now became the associate of 
Gat. He was also a man of genius, and 
rendered phrenology a matter of interest to 
several persons who looked on the science 
with suspicion before his time. Let us ex- 
plain the reason of this. Gat commenced 
his system on the most familiar facts. Thus, 
on observing boys who retained their tasks 
in‘a perfect manner, he said “ memory of 
words ;” on remarking individuals with a 
tendency to compare facts together, he said, 
“comparative sagacity;’ on observing in 
the heads of determined thieves a certain 
portion of the brain excessively developed, 
he named the part “organ of theft.” He 
applied the same principle to the organ which 
is so frequently developed in assassins, and 
called it “organ of murder.” Thus he 
adopted several terms, which on the one 
hand seemed to presume an organic tendency 
to vice, and, on the other, wey ome the 
whole merit of virtuous actions : he admitted 
for example “ an organ of benevolence.” 


said, “ What does this man mean, 
with his organs of vice and virtue? He re- 
gards us as so many victims destined to 
commit inevitable crimes, or perform a good 
action without any species of merit being 
attached to it, Where then is our liberty of 
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GALL AND SPURZHEIM. 


action? He preaches nothing less than 
fatalism, saps the foundations of morality, 
attacks the justice of our laws, and vilifies 
the dignity of man.” 

Sperzuiim endeavoured to correct these 
faults in the nomenclature of Gait. He 
said, theft is merely the application of the 
organ: aman may have a strong tendency 
to acquire or property, without being 


possess 
a thief: he may feel inclined to shed blood, 
under certain circumstances, without being 
a criminal or an assassin. 

He went further, for he proved that the 
organs which Gat nominated in so unfa- 
vourable a manner, were stimuli which were 
necessary for developing the activity of other 


. This remark was perfectly appli- 
cable to the want of acquiring one of the 
foundation stones of society, and to the organs 
of strife and destruction, in which we find the 
elements of military courage, resistance to 
oppression, patriotic defence of our country, 
Xc. He likewise changed the word cunning, 
which had been received in bad part—show- 
ed how it was nec and natural to man 
to dissemble his thoughts under certain cir- 
cumstances. This dissimulation frequently 
becomes prudence, and may frequently ren- 
der important services in enabling us to — 
trate the plans ofa designing enemy. hen 
associated with judgment and elevated sen- 
timents, this faculty becomes wisdom, and is 
the instrument of various actions beneficial 
to man, both in a state of society and in pri- 
vate life. Determined by these important 
considerations, Srurznemm substituted the 
word secretivity for that of ruse. The other 
organs were reformed in a similar manner, 
It is unnecessary to mention them here ; 
however, I cannot help mentioning that he 
considered the term as not expres- 
sing perfectly the functions of the anterior 
inferior part of the brain which presides over 
language, for he observed, ‘“‘ Memory results 
from the organ which perceives, recommen- 
cing its action: when the organ is powerful, 
memory is strong; if, on the contrary, the or- 
gan is endowed with a feeble degree of acti- 
vity, or experiences a difficulty in recommen- 
cing its action, the memory must be feeble in 
proportion.” Thus he rejected the terms, 

of words, memory of sounds, of places, 
&e. e same serves for perception 
and reproduction. You can understand how 
the same laws govern the sentiments, and 
comprehend the assertion of GALL, who was 
the first to shew that memory was not an iso- 
lated faculty, but that each organ 
a memory of its own. 

Phrenology now assumed a fresh degree 
of vigour; many persons who before this 
looked on the science with coolness, or even 
disgust, now became interested in its pro- 
gress. The idea of fatality conducting us 
blindly to good or to evil was rejected, and 
our actions shown to depend on an associa- 
tion of organs, combined in various ways, 
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exercised in various degrees, and thus pro- 
ducing the most diversified effects. It was 
necessary to arrive at this conclusion, for his- 
tory bore testimony against the system of 
Gat. During certain periods of the world, 
nations abandoned themselves without re- 
morse to robbing and pillaging their enemies, 
and considered those means of existence as 
highly legitimate and moral. At other pe- 
riods, we find nations universally propelled 
to war and territorial aggrandizement ; at 
others, their faculties seemed absorbed by 
religious disputes. How explain the differ- 
ences? Phrenology, as amended by Spur- 
zneiM, furnished the key. As all the differ- 
ent organs exist in the brain of each indivi- 
dual, those most exercised by education and 
example become the most powerful, and ne- 
cessarily dominate the rest. However, this 
result of education or example can never 
change the organization of the brain; the or- 
gans of comparison, ity, and reflexion, 
have a constant tendency to reconsider such 
facts as were admitted by faith, or on the 
word of another individual. Sentiments of 
an elevated nature can never be completely 
abased, because they are rooted in the struc- 

ture of the brain. These sentiments, sooner 
or later, will associate themselves with re- 

flection, and the human mind, arrested in its 
progress for a brief space of time, must sooner 
or later resume its march. Whata vast and 

beautiful subject for contemplation! No 
sooner was its importance felt, than phreno- 
logy was joined by a number of followers, 

and men began to see how the new doctrine 

was capable of giving birth to a new system 

of philosophy, at once more rational and 

stable than the metaphysical theories of the 

schools.- From this instant also appeared a 

reaction against GAL and his system. For- 

merly only a few men of learning, a few citi- 

zens—free from all prejudice and gifted with 

good sense—pursued the study of this sys- 

tem, with a view to public instruction or pri- 

vate utility. Now, on the contrary, phreno- 
logy is the topic of the day ; some are anxious 

to catch an idea of ascience with which they 

are totally unacquainted ; others condemn it 

without examination, and oppose the pro- 

gress of this as of every other science ; others 

combat the doctrines by subtleties and soph- 

isms; and certain other individuals seem ex- 

clusively attached to collect facts which they 

consider most calculated to destroy it. These 
different passions manifest themselves with a 
degree of activity and energy characterizing 
a scientific age. 

Such is the position in which we are placed 
—a position which renders phrenology at once 
extremely interesting, and its study the most 
important one of the period in which we live. 
We have now to select the method which we 
should pursue in the present course. That 
of Gat is the only one we can adopt: the 
observation of man in health and in disease— 


in infancy, adult +} and decrepitude. 
2N2 
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However, we shall avail ourselves of the 
researches made by his successors, and study, 
one after the other, the instincts, the senti- 
ments, and the intellectual faculties of man. 
This is the natural method of examining the 
human mind. We have shown, in a former 
lecture, how man’s instincts are developed 
before his sentiments—how the appearance 
of the latter qualities is soon followed by in- 
telligence. Intelligence can never produce 
the sentiments, unless it be extremely deve- 
loped ; besides, this never takes place ex- 
cept in a very feeble minority. Permit me 
to make an observation upon this point. 
In early youth the intelligence is highly ac- 
tive, adds to its knowledge every day, feels 
conscious of its strength, and is, moreover, 
stimulated constantly by unexpected disco- 
veries, The young man regards himself 
with pride when he finds his reasoning 
wers on a level with those of men to whom 
was accustomed to look up as infinitely 
his superior. Sentiments of a very active 
nature correspond with this energetic deve- 
lopment of the intellectual faculties. The 
young man naturally possesses a large share 
of self-esteem ; he is proud, and apt to des- 
pise those who think differently from the 
idea he has formed; his passions are often 
excited without reflection; he unites him- 
self readily with those of his own age, be- 
comes irritable, and is liable to run into va- 
rious excesses from the mere effect of ex- 
ample or imitation. The assemblage of 
oung persons together is, as every body 
ows, a frequent occasion of disorder, and 
even riot; at school it is a system of philo- 
sophy—a disagreeable master—sometimes a 
political opinion, imperfectly understood, 
which gives rise to an explosion; in large 
towns, especially among the working classes, 
hostile collisions terminating in death are 
often produced by vague impressions of the 
past, or by an injurious expression. In the 
villages we see the youthful peasantry at- 
tacking one another in large bodies, for no 
other reason than a difference of residence or 
name. However, as age advances, and 
brings, with perception of our errors, pru- 
dence and judgment, the young man loses 
his impetuosity, and becomes less impres- 
sionable ; the object of his former education 
is now received with calmness and sang 
froid ; interests of a more elevated nature 
rise up before him, and intelligence assumes 
a predominant power. This, however, is 
not universally the case, for women constant- 
\y remain more sentimental and impassioned 
than men; and in many adults the passions 


and sentiments, though less impetuous than 
they were during youth, counteract the opera- 
tions of the intelligence for the rest of life. 
This, as we have said, is one of the great ob- 


stacles to the progress of truth. e only 


remedy exists in our early cultivation of the | ed 


intellectual powers ; for however people ma 
say the contrary, the mass of mankind al. 


ways possesses sufficient intelligence to com 
prehend all great social truths, and correct 
the dangerous excesses of youth ; but nature 
has ordained that the age of passion should 
precede that of judgment. 

These considerations indicate the natural 
order which we have to follow in the present 
course : thus we shall commence with the 
instincts, at the same time keeping in mind 
the modifications which Ga.w’s system has 
undergone since its first promulgation. Be- 
fore entering on this part of my subject, I 
shall premise, that the Scotch philosophers 
had already discovered a great part of the 
facts announced by Gat, simply from ob- 
serving the effects of cerebral action. This 
is a most important point, and proves how 
directly the method of observation conducts 
to truth ; however, the want of material re- 
gulators introduced a great deal of arbitra- 
riness into the propositions announced by 
that school. It neglected, for example, to 
distinguish cerebral organs, but observed 
with care most of the phenomena of instinct, 
the sentiments, and intellectual faculties. It 
classed these different parts of the mind, and 
said, “‘ We find in all languages certain words 
corresponding with determinate qualities : 
we consequently must admit the existence of 
those qualities. Common sense commands 
this belief. Thus some men are good, others 
wicked ; some proud, others humble, be- 
cause we find words expressing those quali- 
ties in all known languages. Some men are 
hard-hearted, others given to compassion ; 
some are jealous, compassionate, envious, 
&e. Virtue and vice, good and evil, piety 
and impiety ; the sentiments of the beautiful, 
grand, sublime, venerable, Xc. are not empty 
words without meaning, and should be dis- 
tinguished from the perceptions of the attri- 
butes of bodies, for the terms which desig- 
nate the latter are quite distinct from those 
representing the qualities natural to man, and 
nothing authorises us to transform these facts 
one intothe other. We do not seek the cause 
of these differences ; we merely remark how 
each character is inherent in the nature of 
man, manifesting itself constantly during the 
rest of his life, no matter what change may 
take place in his subsequent perceptions or 
acquirements.” 

owever, the celebrated school we now 
quote, marked all the principal moral and in- 
tellectual phenomena, without connecting 
them with any particular organ or organs. 
It is important to remark, that these obser- 
vations were commenced before the time of 
Gat, and continued with his experiments. 
You will find this noticed in M, Lelut’s late 
work, where he has carefully collected and 
all the faculties established by the 

Scottish philosophers, though he omitted 
analyzing the doctrines which they profess- 
. Thus ourdifferent faculties were class- 
ed together by the Edinburgh school ; but 
this classification, not being founded on a dis- 
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tinction of material organs, was necessarily 
arbitrary. However, we find a vast number 
of facts established in the writings of these 
eminent men, who ascended as far as the in- 
stincts, and most essential organic wants. 
Reip, for example, considered respiration, 
alimentation, hunger, thirst, and the want of 
action, as so many instincts, existing in all 
human beings, and common to them with ani- 
I omit mentioning the classification 
of Hutcutnson, which preceded that of Rerp, 
because it embraced too many objects, and 
is very confused ; but I have said enough to 
show you how the philosophers of whom we 
speak constructed a chain whose first links 
were connected with visceral functions, and 
which gradually ascended to the most sub- 
Thus, 
also, you see that our science is a want of the 
age we live in. Phrenologists, indeed, have 
been unable to localize the various wants 
and instincts discovered by the Edinburgh 
school. This was a matter of very great dif- 
ficulty; hence commenced with the 
instinct of generation. Since then, a few 
steps have been made in advance, and some 
writers think they have established organs 
of alimentation and love of life. These, how- 
ever, are not universally admitted ; but we 
continue to observe, and I possess a certain 
number of facts which induce me to admit 
the existence of an organ of alimentivity, in 


lime acts of the human intelligence. 


the place attributed to it by Combe. 


It is still more difficult to localize the want 
of respiration and excrementation. In France 
we are accustomed to connect the want of 
respiration solely with the points of the me- 
dulla oblongata, into which the 8th pair of 
nerves are inserted; and from the experi- 
ments of Lecatiots, the phenomena of the 
circulation seem to depend on that portion of 
the spinal marrow immediately below the 
cervical region. The different evacuations 
seem also dependent on the spinal marrow ; 
but we have proved, in our physiology, that 
the spinal marrow excites the action of the 
brain, which it calls to its assistance. Thus, 
when the desire of excretion is carried to a 
very high degree—when the uterus acts 
powerfully towards the expulsion of the foe- 
tus—the respiratory muscles, and even 
those of the upper extremities, participate in 
the expulsive efforts ; hence volition, which 


certainly resides in the brain, is put in re- 
quisition to second the influence of the vis- 
cera and spinal marrow. Gentlemen, these 


reflections give you an idea of the depth of 


the observations made by the school of Edin- 
burgh. It is certain that all our internal 
functions are somehow or other connected 
with the brain, but we are not yet sufficiently 
advanced to determine with exactness what 
points of the brain primarily act in all the 
circumstances under which this connection 
is brought into play. 

Could I venture to quote myself, I might 
mention, that without being acquainted with 
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the Scotch writers, I had established the ex- 
istence of the same wants, in my treatise of 
« Physi applied to Pathology,” such as 
the want of respiration, of alimentation, of 
excretion. I also admitted, with the school 
now mentioned, the want of muscular acti- 
vity, the desire of acting, in fact, because this 
want seemed highly developed in very young 
persons ; but I did not attempt localizing 
these wants in the cerebro-spinal axis, nor 
have the phrenologists been able to do so yet. 
Thus we are almost tempted to believe that 
the want of activity, of repose, &c. belong to 
the general disposition of the nervous system. 
These are the motives which prevent phreno- 
logists from going higher, in their explanation 
of the instincts and wants, the alimentivity, 
and love of life, upon the existence of which 
they are not even all agreed. There is an 
anatomical observation on the structure of 
the brain which might produce very im- 
portant results were it really founded on 
fact, as I presume it to be; however, as I 
have not completely followed it up, I shall 
not insist much on the point, which I mention 
rather with a desire of exciting your re- 
searches, than laying claim to an invention. 
I set out from the well known fact, that nerves 
are distinguishable into two orders, nerves 
of sensation and nerves of motion. It is in 
the spinal marrow that this distinction is 
most clearly seen. The anterior column 
gives insertion to the nerves of movement, 
the posterior one to nerves of sensation ; 
and the two nervous bands constituting this 
part of thecerebro-spinal axis, have evidently 
two separate and distinct functions, viz. 
sensation and motion. However, sensation 
does not take place in the spinal marrow ; 
the stimulus giving rise to it is conveyed to 
the brain. The posterior chords or, white 
nervous mass representing sensation, ascends 
through the medulla oblongata to the brain, 
and there spreads out in various directions ; 
it passes over the nates and testes, and 
enters on the one hand the fourth ventricle, 
on the other the third and lateral ventricles ; 
thus the parietes of the four ventricles are 
formed and composed by prolongations of the 
posterior column, and that destined for sensa- 
tion. This fact appears to me, at least, very 
probable; I deduced it from observation of 
disease, not from a priori ideas. From the 
lateral ventricles, the nervous layer of which 
we speak, probably spreads out into the 
hemispheres of the cerebrum and cerebellum; 
in the former part of the brain the terminal 
filaments become connected with the white 
matter appropriated to movement, and thus 
the mass of the cerebral hemispheres is 
composed by the united fibres of sensation 
and motion; this is a most important fact, 
which has not yet been considered with the 
attention it merits. I omit speaking here of 
the manner in which the two nervous masses 
communicate: this will occupy our attention 
at a future period ; it is however certain that 
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the motile fibres converge together beneath 
each hemisphere, to form what are called 
“ the peduncles of the brain” (cruracerebri). 
It is impossible to deny that this mass of 
fibres is exclusively destined for motion, 
since muscular paralysis isalways produced 
by effusion, or softening of any considerable 
portion of it; while, unless other parts of the 
brain be at the same time injured, we per- 
ceive no remarkable derangement of the 
sentiments, instincts, intellectual faculties, 
or even of sensation. This fact is demon- 
strated by the slight! attacks ofhemiplegia, 
which follow circumscribed effusion of small 
quantity into the corpora striata and optic 
thalami, for these portions of the brain are 
formed by a mixture of grey matter with the 
white substance ascending through the 
crura cerebri from the interior columns of 
the spinal marrow. The same disposition 
exists in the cerebellum; that is to say, the 
sentient fibres of its ventricle are distributed 
to the lateral hemispheres, where they com- 
municate with the motile fibres, while the 
latter, converging and assembled in more 
compact bundles, pass down to the spinal 
marrow, a part of which they constitute, 
like the analogous fibres of the cerebrum. 
Thus every nerve, purely sensitive, finds its 
corresponding white substance at the base 
of the brain ; and every nerve performing the 
double function of sensation and motion, 
arises by a double root from the nervous 
masses of sensation and motion which we 
have described, whence it passes to be dis- 
tributed in the tissue of our organs. But 
we may be asked to reconcile with this 
hypothesis the insensibility of the upper 
part of the corpus callosum, which is as well 
proved as the extreme sensibility of its in- 
ferior portion lming the ventricles. This 
may be done by considering the superior 
part as formed by the medullary motile 
fibres which pass from one hemisphere to 
another; the commissures, in the same 
manner, are parts establishing a more perfect 
communication than the raphé, and are 
formed by sensitive and motile fibres mixed 
together. From what has just beensaid, you 
are prepared to understand how the sensitive 
fibres of the ventricular surfaces pass on 
either side to the hemispheres, through the 
medium of the corpus callosum. A similar 
disposition probably exists in the cerebellum, 
but I have not examined this part of the 
anatomy of the brain with sufficient care to 
say any thing positive; I think, however, 
that the inferior surface of the pons varolii 
isa part corresponding with thecorpuscallo- 
sum, while its superior surface corresponds 
with the fornix of the lateral ventricles. 
We may draw the following consequences 
from the organic disposition just described. 
The sensitive nervous fibres, in passing 
from the ventricles to the hemispheres, be- 
come converted into fibres of the different 


sentiments and faculties; hence the close | and 


connexion between these faculties and 
sensibility, from which they are primarily 
derived. Again, the fibres of each faculty are 
connected with fibres of motion, and hence 
each faculty has a direct tendency to produce 
muscular movement; no sooner is an in- 
stinct of want excited, than it tends to pro- 
duce the motion best caleulated to satisfy 
the want ; we see this movement produced 
in several animals, and in the child. The 
moment a being of this class receives an im- 
pression, the motion which is to satisfy the 
excited sentiment or want is executed with 
the celerity of lightning. This may not 
always be the case in the adult, but the 
secret representation of the act is felt; the 
movement is rudimentary, as it were, and 
only takes place in the interior. If the im- 
pression be vivid, and seizes us when un- 
prepared to resist the sentiment or instinct, 
there isacommencement of execution; or, at 
least, certain motions of the muscles of the 
face, certain parts, &c., reveal the impression 
or betray the efforts necessary to prevent 
the execution of the act corresponding with 
it. There is then a tendency to continuity 
of inner action from simple sensitive im- 
pressions to muscular action, and this proves 
that each faculty has some connexion with 
the motile fibres of the brain. Thus you 
see we are not compelled to describe each 
faculty as making an appeal te the common 
sensorium, or mind, or any central point, 
before it can produce muscular action. 
No unprejudiced observer will deny the 
truth of this in the child, in animals of the 
lower classes, and in young animals of the 
classes nearly approaching man. However, 
you may make the following objection— 
“ When man has passed from the infant to 
the adult state, and reflects, he represses (as 
you have told us) his passions and senti- 
ments, acting in a manner quite opposed to 
their dictates ;” this latter fact, which is in- 
controvertible, by no means destroys the 
reality of the fact just mentioned ; it merely 
proves the existence of a nervous system 
destined to produce that effect. Thus we 
possess organs that may be denominated 
prohibitory, because they arrest, as far as is 
possible, the instinctive movements and im- 
pulses communicated by the sentiments. 
This nervous mass must be that appropriated 
to the intellectual faculties. As long as the 
latter remain feeble or unexercised, the 
sentiments and instincts are satisfied imme- 
diately the memory or sensitive impression 
brings them into action; but when the in- 
telligence acquires a certain degree of force. 
it commences to act either in the interest of 
a sentiment or an instinct different from that 
which solicits the movement, or in its own 
interest, viz. that of reason. But to fullil 
this function, the nervous mass now spoken 
of must have some connection with the 
parts destined for the instincts, inclinations, 
sentiments. 
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WHITE AND GREY MATTER OF THE BRAIN.- | 


We have already shown that the intelli- 
gence resides in the superior portion of the 
frootal region, and it seems very probable 
a portion of the medullary sensitive 
ae lining the lateral ventricles 3s up- 
wards to this region, and are lost in its con- 
volutions, contributing to produce the fa- 
culty of repression, with which it is en- 
dowed. 

The anterior commissure must necessarily 
harmonize together the two 
regions of each hemisphere. 

This, we conceive, must be the seat of the 
intellectual faculty of repression ; and as the 
latter requires motile fibres to arrest the 
muscular action already commenced, or de- 
velop an opposite action, it finds them in 
the nervous layer composing the superior 
portion of the corpus callosum. 

Besides this cohibitory intellectual force, 
there is another, which is more sen- 
sitive than intellectual. It is seated in the 
middle portion of the corpus callosum, 
which furnishes filaments of motion and sen- 
sibility to the organs of circumspection. But 
we can perceive a marked distinction be- 
tween these two forces: the latter is con- 
stantly in action, like all sentimental and 
instinctive impulses, while, on the contrary, 
the intellectual force acts only from time to 
time, and that in consequence of reflection. 
Hence, as we shall presently see when en- 
tering into details, instinctive prudence is 
very different from simple reflective prua- 
dence, which latter faculty is found at fault 
in every step we take through life. To, re- 
sume: we consider the repressive force, so 
often alluded to, as seated in the corpus cal- 
losum; we think it is more powerful in the 
anterior portion corresponding with the in- 
telligence, than in the posterior part; in the 
middie portion, corresponding with the or- 
gans of circumspection, it is still more 
powerful; finally, it offers great varieties, 
according to individual conformation. It 
also seems certain that the very powerful 
instincts situated near the base of the brain 
are but little influenced by the faculties de- 
pending on the corpus callosum, which 
lose their influence over the former in pro- 
portion as they are to be obeyed with cele- 
rity. Thus we are unable to follow the 
nervous mass connected with respiration, be- 
yond the base of the brain, where the 8th 
pair of nerves is inserted. You can suspend 
respiration for a few seconds, but volition 
soon loses its power, or the want of breath- 
ing becomes felt with intensity. Hunger, 
the generative instinct, the impulses of ma- 
ternal love, are repressed with difficulty; 
while, if the organs of reflection be power- 
ful, we are able to suspend much more rea- 
dily the elevated instincts of veneration, 
hope, ideality, and benevolence. We even 
afiirm that this repressive force may be car- 
ried to such a degree as completely to alter 
the moral character of the individual; but 


this change is never observed in the instincts 
of conservation, unless, indeed, the organs 
themselves be more or less moditied. The 
repressive power seems to exercise no in- 
fluence whatever over the circulation, though 
certain passions retard, and even sus 
altogether, the motions of the heart. How- 
ever, we cannot take up the examination of 
this interesting point in the present course. 

I am unwilling to push these considera- 
tions any further, for fear of falling into 
hypothesis. When I feel myself in doubt 
upon any question, I prefer exciting further 
researches, than resolv ing it at once, as some 
people do, by a theory. However, our re- 
flections have, I think, established that the 
white, or medullary part of the nervous sys- 
tem acts as a conductor for the phenomena 
of sensation and motion, while the grey mat- 
ter is a tissue intermediate between the for- 
mer and the vascular system. 

I will not carry these conjectures any fur- 
ther; yet I cannot help stating, briefly, my 
reasons for adopting this opinion. In parts 
of the body distant from the brain, sensa- 
tion and motion are conveyed through the 
white substance contained in the sheaths of 
nerves; this fact is certain. Why should 
we not admit the same phenomena for the 
white substance of the brain itself? Why 
place the faculties in the grey substance, 
which is at one time arranged along the sur- 
faces of the brain, at another time dissemi- 
nated in isolated points through the medul- 
lary filaments, and which never exhibits the 
regular conformation or continuity of struc- 
ture common to all organs? Are we to per- 
sonify our faculties, and imprison them in 
such or such portions of the grey substance 
where they receive dispatches through cer- 
tain white fibres, and whence they issue 
their orders through certain others? This 
would be nothing less than a wretched pa- 
rody of the antiquated sensorium commune. 
Instead of one centre, we should have 36, 
or even more, for we are still far from having 
reached the limit of the subdivisions which 
the human intellect is capable of. In short, 
this singular system bears no examination, 
while, on the contrary, I can follow with 
my eye the stimulus entering the nervous 
system through the medullary fibres of sen- 
sation, and terminating in the medullary 
substance appropriated to movement. This 
fact is clearly demonstrated in worms, in 
certain mollusca, and various other inferior 
animals, who do not possess the nervous 
masses on which deliberation and repres- 
sion depend. The intervention of this latter 
nervous system also explains how the sen- 
tient stimuli are turned away from the mus- 
cles in the superior animals and in man; 
and how the movements take place, some- 
times in the interest of one particular senti- 
ment or instinct in animals, sometimes in 
the interest of reason. To understand all 


this, I have only to admit the existence of a 
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certain number of intercranial nerves, which, 
being stimulated by the senses exposed to 
external bodies, produce, some the percep- 
tions, others the instincts and sentiments, 
others, finally, the phenomena of intelligence. 

The advocates of an intercranial entity 
will ask me, no doubt, how this takes place. 
I know nothing of the matter, for it is im- 
possible to ascend to the primary cause ; 
but I will answer that this production of 
faculties, whose mystery is concealed from 
me, is demonstrated by the senses and by 
induction ; while the existence of their inter- 
cranial being is inappreciable by the senses, 
not to be proved by induction, and is, indeed, 
a pure hypothesis, founded on a petitio prin- 

ipii. 1 have already told you, that the mass 
of the brain may be distinguished into three 
principal parts. It is necessary to give you 
a distinct idea of this. You see the portion 
coloured yellow in the cast before you: this 
corresponds with the instincts; the upper 
part, which is left white, corresponds with 
the sentiments; the portions coloured red and 
blue, correspond with the intellectual facul- 
ties; but as the intelligence is composed, 
according to the most received notions, of 
two distinct parts, viz., organs of perception 
and organs of reflection, all the inferior por- 
tion of the cast, coloured red, belongs to 
perception, while the portion corresponding 
with reflection is marked in blue. 

In taking the dimensions of the head, we 
commence from the auditory canal on either 
side, by which we arrive immediately above 
the foramen magnum: here we find the pons 
varolii nearly opposite the corpora quadri- 
gemina, or supposed centre of the cerebral 
organs. Remark, I say sw for, accord- 
ing to my ideas, we should rather look for 
the centres in the corpus callosum. How- 
ever, this central point will always afford us 
ameans of determining, with some certainty, 
the volame of the different organs; for in 
proportion as any point of the cranial sur- 
face is further removed from this central 
spot, the white fibres must be more elon- 
gated, and consequently the organs which 
they compose, voluminous. We must also 
take into consideration the thickness of the 
organs, which often depends on the manner 
in which the convolutions are folded. 

When called in to examine the brain phre- 
nologically, we divide it at first, generally, 
into the three masses just spoken of; but this 
requires that we set out from certain organs, 
or a fixed point. When we shall have passed 
the various organs in review, I will lay 
down certain rules to guide you in this spe- 
cies of exploration; thus, for example, to 
determine the extent of the intellectual 
mass, you should set out from the anterior 
part of the organ of circumspection,—pass 
over the organ of comparison, and descend 
on the opposite side to the point correspond- 
ing with that whence we began. All the 


belongs to the intelligence ; the parts which 
fall behind it comprehend the sentiments 
and instincts. We have then to draw 
other lines; but it would be premature to 
enter on this part of our subject at present, 
I would merely draw your attention to the 
relative position of the three great masses, 
and to the important fact, that all our organs 
are double ; those placed on the median line, 
and indicated by a single eminence, as well 
as those which are situated laterally. Hence, 
as all the cerebral organs are double, one 
side may continue to perform the functions 
of the other, provided the central parts, 
which establish the communication between 
them, be healthy. We have now to examine 
each organ in detail; but I shall not proceed 
any further to-day. Let me review, in a few 
words, what has been said. 

The experimental method best suited for 
the stady of the cerebral functions, is, at the 
same time, the one most calculated to ad- 
vance our ideas of psychology; it consists in 
a double observation, directed on the one 
hand to all the individuals of the human 
race, through the medium of our senses; 
and, on the other, exercised in one’s self by 
remarking not only such organs as are ac- 
cessible to our senses, but also by reflecting 
on what passes within us, in our sentiments 
and our instincts. It is this method which 
gave birth to phrenology, and produced the 
philosophic ideas emanating from the school 
of Edinburgh; but phrenology, by taking 
organization into account, rectifies the dis- 
coveries of the latter school, which were 
made without a sufficient organic basis. It 
is in vain that certain writers would place 
the results of simple reflection above the 
knowledge acquired through our senses, 
This pre-eminence of internal observation,is 
not founded in truth; each method has its 
own value, and comes to the support of the 
other; each method is equally noble; and 
the imperious tone assumed by the psycholo- 
gists is far from justifying the efforts they 
make to prevent physiologists from analys- 
ing the functions of the human mind. The 
most subtile metaphysician finds himself 
constantly forced to speak of the brain and 
senses, to examine the phenomena depend- 
ing on sensibility and the passions, without 
which he would be unable to distinguish 
the faculties actually within the domain of 
intelligence. The two branches of study 
are intimately connected together; one can- 
not advance without the assistance of the 
other. As soon as the physiologist aban- 
dons completely the products of our sensi- 
tive perceptions, he falls into absurdity, or 
is lost in an imaginary world. 


portions of the brain anterior to the line 
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VENEREAL DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 


Havine concluded, in the last lecture, a 
general view of the pathology of venereal 
diseases of the skin, I shall now endeavour 
to describe them in a more particular man- 
ner, and thus still better prepare you fora 
clinical review of individual cases. 

You have seen that these diseases, how- 
ever varied, are susceptible of being classed 
in two groups,—an original, or pustular 
group, and a degenerated, or exanthematic 
group. We shall, if you please, first con- 
sider the pustular group. 

You have also seen that each group pre- 
sents two orders of symptoms,—primary and 
constitutional; the former being the result 
of the direct application of the poison, or of 
its action before it has shown any signs of 
having entered the general constitution; and 
the latter, the symptoms which testify its 
presence after it has been absorbed into the 
system. The primary symptoms of each 
group will occupy our attention prior to the 
constitutional symptoms of the correspond- 
ing group. 

A few days generally elapse between the 
application of the virus to the cutaneous 
surface and the commencement of 

Pustular Primary Syphilis. 

The length of this period will however 
vary, according to the state of the surface 
to which the poison has been applied, the 
sensibility of the patient, and the quantity 
of virus allowed to remain on the part. 

The attentions of the patient are, in gene- 
ral, first attracted to the contaminated spot 
by a sensation of itchy soreness; and this 
spot, when examined, is slightly tumid, and 
presents a red colour. On this tumid red 
spot, which is not larger than a coriander 
seed, a pustule quickly forms. The base of 
this pustule is rather deep and hard, its 
point not very accuminated, and of a yellow- 
ish white colour; there is a redness which, 
surrounding the base of the pustule, forms 
anareola. A black coloured, or dark, spot 
soon appears in the centre or top of the pus- 
tule, and if this spot be touched with the 
point of a pin it is found to be hard and 

it is an incipient crust. 


appearance of the part will now vary, 
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according as the crust is allowed to remain 


or is removed. 

If the crust, or top of the pustule, be re- 
moved, you expose a cavity filled with puri- 
form matter; and if you absorb, with a piece 
of lint, the matter contained in this cavity, 
you find that it is an excavation of a rounded 
or cupped form, of a yellowish or dusky 
white colour, having a sharp, gently punc- 
tulated or serrated edge, and a deep and 
tumid basis. You know that the edge of 
an ulcer is the line which separates the 
ulcerated surface from the surrounding red 
surface or areola, and that the base of an 
ulcer is so much of the subjacent parts as 
are diseased. 

The ulcer having increased for a few days, 
its surface granulates, and its excavation 
begins to fill up; its basis, at the same time, 
becomes more tumid, and its margin more 
raised. By its margin you are to understand 
that part of its areola which is immediately 
outside its edge. Sometimes, during the 
process of granulation, the surface of the 
ulcer rises higher than the margin; at other 
times, the margin continues higher than the 
surface. When this is the case, the surface 
appears, to a superficial observer, still ex- 
cavated, even after its cavity has filled above 
the level of the surrounding healthy skin. 

The next change is marked by a shrink- 
ing of the diseased part. The areola now dis- 
appears ; the margin acquires a purplish, or 
callous white, appearance; a red line is 
formed at the inside of the edge; the surface 
contracts, and the formation of cuticle com- 
mences; this proceeds from the circumference 
to the centre of the sore. For some time 
after cicatrization a degree of hardness, or 
induratjon, may in general be felt in the 
part on which the ulcer was seated. 

If the crust which formed on the centre 
of the pustuale be not removed, and if it re- 
main uninfluenced by pressure or friction, it 
may adhere to the part until the ulcer is 
healed, when it will be detached, and ex- 
pose a livid-red, smooth, cicatrized surface. 
Crusts seldom acquire a great size before 
they are detached; I have, however, seen 
them not less than three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter at their base, and little less in 
projection; this, nevertheless, is very un- 
usual, Although the ulcer be covered by 
the crust, the changes going on underneath 
may be ascertained by the appearance of the 
areola and of the margin; for these parts 
present, during the progress of the disease, 
the same changes, whether the ulcer be or 
be not encrusted. 

The period which elapses from the com- 
mencement of the diseased spot, or pustule, 
until the process begins by which the exca- 
vation is filled up, is the first, or ulcerating 
stage ; from this period until shrinking com- 
mences, is the second, or granulating stage ; 
and from this until the sore is healed, the 


third, or healing stage. These stages, in 
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eneral, take up from thirty to forty days, 
aon eight of which may be occupied by 
the first; sixteen by the second; and eight, 
or more, by the third. Each stage is easily 
distinguished, if attention be paid to the 
symptoms which I have described as charac- 
terising it. 

The pain attendant on this disease is, in 
general, trifling, and diminishes, or disap- 
pears, as soon as ulceration has terminated. 
The size to which the ulcer increases is, for 
the most part, not larger than a silver six- 


nce. 

* different cases, from various causes, 
this disease presents considerable varieties 
in its progress and appearance, Thus, in 
some, the process of ulceration is in excess, 
and a much more extensive destruction of 
parts than is usual occurs. These consti- 
tute the phagedenic ulcers. The basis on 
which the disease is placed, may be remark- 
ably hard and tumid: suchare the indurated 
ulcers. The margin of the ulcer may be se 
much raised above the surface of the sur- 
rounding shin as to form a ring, or rod, at 
the circumference of the sore: these are the 
annular ulcers, And lastly, the surface some- 
times rises so high above the surrounding 
parts as to appear fungous: these are the 
elevated ulcers. Thus we have phagedenic, 
indurated, annular, and fungous ulcers, be- 
sides varieties iu the time required by the 
disease to go through its different stages, 
and in various other more trifling particu- 
lars,—as colour, form, size, number, and 
50 on. 

Phagedenic sores are distinguished by the 
extent or severity of their destructive actions; 
they are of various kinds, and it is of the 
utmost importance to be well acquainted 
with their varieties. The appearance of the 
surface, and of the margin, edge, and border, 
or part inside the edge; the degree of indu- 
ration of base, the degree of inflammation, 
the character of the accompanying pain, the 
state of the patient’s system, and the pa- 
ture of the preceeding treatment, are the 
most important circumstances in which they 
vary. Thus they may be surrounded by 
great induration, or by little or none; there 
may be great tumefaction, or the part may 
be free from swelling; they may be extremely 
painful, or the degree of sensibility may be 
trifling ; the accompanying inflammation may 
be great, or otherwise; the surface may be 
covered with slough, or it may be nearly 
free from slough, and the appearance of this 
slough may vary,—it may be white, or black, 
or brown; the disease may occur in the old 
or in the young, in persons of an irritable 
and delicate fibre, or in those of a robust 
and sanguineous temperament; it may attack 
persons of temperate habits, or persons ad- 
dicted to spirituous or fermeuted liquors ; it 
may have been judiciously treated, or it may 
have been exasperated by the treatment 
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note, or cause, varieties which require more 
or less modification of treatment; but with 
these varieties, and their treatment, you can 
be made acquainted only by the study of 
individual cases. 

The base of the pustular venereal sore is 
always hard or tumid, but the degree of 
hardness is subject to much variety ; it is 
dependent on an interstitial deposition into 
the parts subjacent to and surrounding the 
ulcer,and no doubt is asymptom that should 
be attended to; but it has, perhaps, obtained 
an undue share of attention, to the neglect 
of other characters. 

You will often have an opportunity of 
observing ulcers characterized by their sur- 
face being surrounded by an elevated mar- 
gin: this elevated margin is to be distin- 
guished from an elevated edge. Remember 
the distinction which I have made between 
the edge and margin of a sore. In every 
case, as long as the process of ulceration 
exists, the edge of the sore is necessarily 
higher than the surface; but an elevated 
margin is an attendant on only some sores, 
and in these the edge, instead of being raised, 
is turned down to the surface of the sore, 
and is lower than the margin. There is very 
generally aring surrounding every pustular 
sore; but this is, under common circum- 
stances, tov trifling to attract attention, and 
the annular appearance is deserving of notice 
only where it is in excess. 

If the surface of the sore rises, during the 
granulating stage, above the level of the 
edge and margin, it forms the elevated ulcer. 
All primary pustular sores, except those on 
certain structures, show a tendency to this 
elevated state ; but, as in respect to the an- 
nular character, it is only when elevation is 
in excess that it constitutes a variety. 

The primary pustular sore, as I have al- 
ready remarked, in general passes through 
all its stages in thirty or forty days, but a 
much longer period may be occupied by its 
different phases; yet it may not present any 
appearance which could account for a pro- 
gress so tardy. 

The colour of the sore is, as I have said, 
in general a dirty or dusky white. It may, 
however, be of various other colours; it 
may be very white, particularly during its 
ulcerating stage, and at its border ; or it may 
be of a dirty brown, or of a nut-brown 
colour. 

The form of the pustular primary sore is 
generally circular, but it may present various 
forms; it may be oval,or it may be angular, 
or it may be of the form of an 8; it may be 
serpentine, or it may represent the form ofa 
series of beads, and so forth. 

The discharge furnished by the primary 
pustular sores varies much, both in quantity 
and quality, Sometimes it is thick and yel- 
low, like bland purulent matter, and seme- 
times thin and watery; it is on some occa- 
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paint, as it were, the surface of the sore, and 
on other occasions it is very profuse; it is 
in general profuse when thin and watery. 
These varieties in the state of the discharge 
always denote varieties deserving of discri- 
mination in the state of the sore. 

In the majority of cases, perhaps, the dis- 
ease is solitary, but a plurality often exists. 
When there are more than one, the addi- 
tional number may have been produced either 
by the original infection, or by the matter 
secreted by the first formed sore. It isa 
remarkable fact, that all the sores which 
appear subsequently to the first, run their 
course much more rapidly than the first. 
Thus, it may happen, that although some 
may have been in their granulating stage 
when others commenced, the former may 
arrive at the stage of cicatrization as soon 
as the latter; consequently, when there is 
aplurality, their stages may be synchronous, 
or otherwise ; that is, they may be all in the 
same stage at the same time; or they may 
be in different stages, and therefore exhibit 
very different appearances. 

The magnitude of each sore is subject to 
much variety. I have stated that it seldom 


exceeds, when left to itself, the size of a 
silver sixpence; but it may increase much 
beyond this, or it may remain very much 
within it. Ihave seen the primary pustular 
sore go through all its stages and be little 
larger than a pin’s head, and on other occa- 


sions I have seen it some inches in extent. 

Some sores are covered with crusts, others 
never become encrusted. In some, the pus- 
tule in which the sore originated, has its 
top abraded as soon, almost, as formed, and 
then the pustular character is scarcely visi- 
ble. In others, a large-sized pustule is de- 
veloped; or a surface, the seat of abrasion, 
or wound, or previous uleer, may be conta- 
minated by the poison of the venereal pus- 
tular sore, and a corresponding sore pro- 
duced without a previous pustule. It may 
appear incorrect to call a sore pustular, 
which has not been preceded by a pustule: 
the meaning of the expression is, however, 
obvious. 

Now, what are the causes of these va- 
rieties? On this subject some facts have 
been ascertained, but much remains to be 
done. Among the causes of modification, 
we may, without doubt, enumerate the struc- 
ture and function of the part upon which 
the disease exists ; the age, or quality of the 
poison which has produced the disease; the 
original, or acquired, constitution of the pa- 
tient; the manner in which he lives; the 
co-existence of other morbid states; and the 
mode of treatment which may have been 
employed. 

Ulcers on the corona glandis are very apt 
to be much indurated. Those on the com- 
mon skin, particularly on the scrotum, fre- 
quently present the elevated, or the annular 


penis are never elevated, and seldom or 
never annular. Ulcers on the muco-cuta- 
neous structures, as on the inner surface of 
the prepuce, and on the surface of the glans 
penis, are in general smaller and of a whiter 
colour than those ou the common skin. Ulcers 
at the orifice of the prepuce, and of the ure- 
thra, and those on the frenum and corona 
glandis, are, if left to themselves, slower in 
healing than those on other parts; it is only 
the ulcers which are on surfaces not opposed 
to others that become encrusted. Ulcers at 
the orifice of the urethra and of the prepuce 
generally cause a contraction of those open- 
ings; and those at the frenum, for the most 
part, destroy that membrane, and subse- 
quently often perforate the urethra. Ulcers 
at the corona glandis also may perforate the 
urethra, or pass between the skin and cover- 
ing of the penis, thus causing a burrowing 
sore; or else they may ulcerate outwards, 
through the common integuments. A plu- 
rality of ulcers seldom occurs on the common 
skin, but is very usual on surfaces opposed 
to other surfaces, particularly if the form of 
the part be such, that the secretions are for 
some time retained on it. Thus we often 
meet with a plurality of ulcers at the corona 
glandis, on the surface of the glans, and on 
the inner surface and orifice of the prepuce. 
Uicers at the orifice of the prepuce are not 
unfrequently of a linear form, resembling 
fissures ; on the glans penis they sometimes 
appear serpentine in their figure ; and at the 
corona glandis, like the figure of 8, or like a 
string of beads. These peculiar forms are 
dependant on the union of a plurality of 
ulcers. When the disease has removed the 
frenum, the ulcer formed has generally the 
shape of a diamond on playing cards; it is 
only on the common skin, or at the orifice 
of the prepuce, that the state of pustule is, 
in general, to be seen well-marked. Such 
are the more common varieties dependant 
on the function and structure of the part. 
That original or acquired constitution has 
avery considerable influence in modifying 
this disease, many proofs will be afforded to 
you in practice. Thus you will meet with in- 
dividuals whose disease presents, every time 
they contract infection, some peculiar cha- 
racters, no matter what the source may have 
been from whence the virus has been de- 
rived. Again, you will meet with some per- 
sons particularly disposed to contract the 
venereal disease; and others who, under 
every circumstance, seem to resist it. What 
the causes are of these peculiarities of con- 
stitution, or what the signs are by which, 
a priori, they ave testified, we are ignorant; 
they are said to be owing to idiosyneracies, 
but a name throws no light on either the 
cause or nature of these peculiar habits. 
The mode of living of the patient, aud the 
mode of treatment to which he is subjected, 
are, in general, the most evident causes 


character, or both; while those on the glans 


which modify the appearance of the disease. 


Thus a sore, free from induration, may be 
rendered indurated by the mode of dressing ; 
ora sore which is very mild in all its cha- 
racters, may, by improper treatment, or by 
errors in the mode of the patient's living, 
be quickly rendered phagedenic. Various 
circumstances may greatly retard, or other- 
wise hasten, the stages through which the 
disease passes. Thus, by some applications, 
the process of ulceration may be promoted, 
and those of granulation and cicatrization 
retarded. By others, the state of ulceration 
may be arrested, and granulation and cica- 
trization hastened. Numerous cases, illus- 
trative of all these facts, have been witnessed 
by you, and I shall hereafter recal them in 
a particular manner to your recollection. 

You already know that the venereal 
poison is so altered by passing through the 
system, as to produce a distinct set of symp- 
toms, both primary and constitutional, and 
hence the natural division of venereal erup- 
tions into pustular and exanthematic. Of 
the difference of poison from this cause of 
modification I have nothing at present to 
say; but may not minor modifying causes, 
of the same nature, produce some of the less 
remarkable varieties which we observe the 
pustular form of disease to present, and 
which I have named the annular, indurated, 
fungous, and phagedenic ulcers? Now, I 
shall tell you the facts I have observed con- 
nected with this subject. 

In the first place, it you take poison from 
an ulcer, in its early stage, and inoculate 
with it, you will produce a severe form of 
disease, one more ulcerative or excavating 
than if you take the poison from an ulcer in 
its more advanced stage, and vice versa. 
This fact has been already observed by Mr. 
Evans, in his experiments on this subject. 

In the second place. When I have used, 
for inoculation, poison taken from a sore 
characterized by development of margin, or 
elevation of surface, I have been more apt 
to produce a similar modification of disease 
than if the poison was obtained from a sore 
which did not present those characters. 
This was observed, whether the inoculation 
was made on the individual from whom the 
poison was obtained, or on another. 

In the third place. Ulcers produced by 
inoculation have been, in general, of a more 
annular, or more fungous, character, accord- 
ing as the sore from whence the virus was 
taken, has been older. 

From these facts I conclude, that there 
always exists a disposition to the produc- 
tion of a sore similar to that from whence 
the virus was obtained. 

It is natural to presume that the. co- 
existence of other morbid actions in the 
part, or system, must have a very consider- 
able influence on the character and progress 
of this disease; yet little that is accurate 
has been ascertained on this subject. If 
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flamed, its progress will be more rapid 
than when inflammation does not exist, 
This, probably, is one cause why an ulcer 
produced in the neighbourhood of another, 
and by the application of its discharge, wil] 
run a more rapid course than the original 
ulcer. But if the disease be developed on 
a surface whose state may be said to be in 
some measure in a contrast with the state 
of inflammation, that is, if it be in a state of 
indolent or atonic action, the progress of 
the disease will be as much retarded as in 
the former case it would be accelerated. 

Unlikely as you might suppose it to be, 
it often happens that persons, while labour- 
ing under constitutional forms of syphilis, 
contract a primary venereal disease. On 
these occasions, the new, or primary disease, 
is, as might be expected, often remarkable 
for the difficulty with which its cicatrization 
is accomplished. It has, in fact, more than 
once happened, that a difficulty in healing a 
priaary venereal sore has prompted me to 
investigate, in a particular manner, the state 
of the patient’s constitution, and then I 
have discovered the existence of a venereal 
taint which he had previously neglected 
to make known. 

The disease sometimes co-exists with 
fever. On such occasions it is of great 
importance to ascertain their relation. The 
fever may be symptomatic, or merely the 
consequence of the local disease, and then it 
is more manageable, and of less importance, 
than when dependent on causes distinct from 
the disease. Of those fevers which com- 
plicatethe disease, and which are more or 
less independent of it, I have noted two 
varieties,—one of a typhoid type, accom- 
panied by a state of irritation, or perhaps 
atonic inflammation of the gastric, or gastro- 
pulmonic mucous surface. This is always 
a most alarming complication, and when it 
exists, the parts, the seat of the primary 
disease, are very apt to run into gangrene. 
The other form of fever presents more the 
character of synochus: it is accompanied 
by a loaded tongue; but that organ is not 
dry, and chapped, and crimson coloured. 
Now, it is remarkable, that while this latter 
form of fever exists, the state of the local 
disease is not much aggravated, and as soon 
as the fever begins to subside, the local 
disease becomes ameliorated; in fact, the 
ulcer often heals, upon the complete sub- 
sidence of the fever, with great rapidity. 
What are the characters by which this 
disease, that is, primary pustular syphilis, 
may be distinguished from all others? This 
is at once a most important and a most dif- 
ficult question. I believe a person well 
acquainted with the disease could not be 
mistaken in his opinion, at whatever stage 
it was presented to him, provided its ap- 
pearance had not been modified by artificial 
means. For the purpose of diagnosis, there 
isno one character, however, sufficient; you 
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must take into consideration several, and 
their series and order, before you can form 
an accurate judgment. Thus, the figure of | v 
the ulcer is not sufficient; for although it is 
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are, as we shall h 
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The constitutional effects of the disease 
ereafter see, no less 
arious than the local; but the opinion 


which formerly existed that every primary 


generally rounded, it may present any form, | venereal disease, if not treated in a specific 


partly owing to the situation on which it 
occurs, and partly to a junction of two or 
more ulcers. Colour is of little value as a 
diagnostic sign, for although the ulcer is in 
general of a dirty, or dusky white hue, it 
may be of a lighter white, or it may be 
brown, nearly approaching to black. Num- 
ber will not suflice, for although the disease 
is often single, several may exist at once; 
induration of base, elevation of margin, 
fungosity of surface, and even the existence 
of a bubo, are all insufficient, for ulcers 
produced by any cause may present, under 
particular circumstances, these states, and | t 
they may be scarcely, ifatall, observable in 
the pustular primary venereal disease. But, 
although any one of these characters be in- 
sufficient of itself, if the sum of them be 
considered, it will, I believe, be impossible 


manner, is necessarily followed by constitu- 
tional symptoms, is no longer tenable. It 
has been ascertained that constitutional 
disease is far from a necessary consequence 
of a primary disease, even although this be 
left to pursue its own course. While I 
admit this to be the case, I am far from 
thinking that the tabular views which have 
been drawn up, with the object of shewing 
the comparative frequency of constitutional 
disease, as a consequence of primary, ac- 
cording as it has or has not been treated 
specifically, are deserving of much atten- 


ion. Indeed, the little accuracy with which 


primary sores are, by the authors of these 
tables, in general described, precludes the 
possibility of ascertaining with certainty 
their nature. For example: they may not 
have been in many cases syphilitic. 


I am 


to form an erroneous opinion, particularly if | also quite certain that, on many occasions, 


we investigate the questions of exposure to 
infection, the date after exposure at which 
the disease commenced, the manner in 
which it first appeared, the subsequent 
changes which have taken place, and the|t 
order in which they have occurred. 

Is the primary venereal pustule a disease 
of great or little importance? This is a 
question which requires a circumspect 
answer. Itis not, as many suppose, adisease 
necessarily very severe; it does not follow, 
that because an individual has contracted it, 
he must be a great sufferer. 
the disease are two-fold, local and constitu- 
tional. The local effects are subject, in 
different cases, to the greatest variety. In 
some persons scarcely any inconvenience 
results; and in others the most serious con- 
sequences follow. The mode of treatment, 
the mode of living, the natural character of 
the patient’s constitution, and his general 
state of health, are, you will understand 
from what I have already said, so many 
causes which may either aggravate or al- 
leviate, in a very great degree, the con- 
sequences of the disease. The situation 
and the number of the ulcers are also, in 
forming a prognosis, to be taken into con- 
sideration. For example, those seated at 
the orifice of the prepuce or urethra, and at 
the frenum or corona glandis, are always 
more troublesome than those on the com- 
mon skin of the penis, or even than those on 
the glans penis and inner prepuce. A single 
ulcer is a source of minor inconvenience 
than a plurality of ulcers; and small, slowly- 
spreading ulcers cause much less mischief 
than those which are large, and extend 
rapidly. On the whole, the local effects 
are extremely various, and to acquire a 
knowledge of them we must investigate the 
history of individual cases. 


mild constitutional symptoms make their 
appearance without the knowledge of the 
patient. 
venereal defoedations which had not at- 


I have often detected cutaneous 


racted attention. An unwillingness to 


allow my patients to run the risk of con- 
stitutional symptoms has prevented me from 
attempting to ascertain, on an extensive 
scale, the proportion of cases which would 
be followed by constitutional symptoms, as 
com 
followed. 
The effects of | stitutional symptoms would not occur, I can 
have no doubt; but as they do occur fre- 
quently, and as, when once produced they are 
often most serious in their consequences, 
the primary disease should always be treat- 
ed in such a manner as, if possible, to 
prevent them, 


1 to those which would not be so 
That, on many occasions, con- 


In the treatment of pustular primary 


syphilis, our object is therefore twofold, 
viz., to prevent local inconvenience, and to 
protect the constitution from subsequent 
injury. To secure both these objects, it is 
highly important to heal the disease as 
rapidly as possible, and at the same time to 
neutralize any poison which may have 
entered the system. The clinical review of 


cases which I am about to take will best 


afford an illustration how these objects are 


to be accomplished. I shall not, therefore, 
anticipate what shall hereafter be said 
respecting the employment of the nitrate of 
silver, as a means of cutting short the 
primary pustular disease, nor of the use of 
the hydriodate of potash, as a means of 
preventing the contamination of the system, 

[See Dr. Wallace’s Lectures in the Ist vol. 
1833-4 of Tue Lancet, onthe “ Treatment of 
primary pustular syphilis with the nitrate 
of silver.”—Ep. L.) 
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OBSERVATIONS AND CASE, IN REPLY TO 


SIR C., BELL’S STRICTURES ON 
LITHOTRIPSY. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str :-—Presuming now that the case allud- 
ed to by you in THe Lancet of the 11th June, 
is that which is detailed in the following 
statement, I have thought it incumbent on 
me to forward it to you, in order that you 
should, if you think proper, insert it in your 
widely circulated journal. On reading it, 
I think, Sir, you will see abundant reason for 
my not having before published it ; and even 
now it is only under the peculiar circum- 
stances which the accompanying letter ex- 
plains, that I feel myself justified in doing so. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Baron Hevurretovr. 
4, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, 
12th July, 1836, 


I pip not answer the first unprovoked 
attack of Sir C. Bell, for which he thought 
it safer to apologize by a nete, acknowledg- 
ing how honourable to me were the facts 
contained in its refutation, written by Sir 
B. Brodie and Mr. White. I did not answer 
this letter, I repeat, because, of all things, 
I abhor most medical squabbling; and 
because, also, by doing so, I should only 
have indulged Sir C. Bell. Were I to 
answer every attack made upon me, I might 
acquire that infirmity which renders men a 
pest to medical society; and by repeated 
indulgence makes them quarrel with every 
institution, and every colleague with whom 
they are yoked in practice, from the begin- 
ning to the end of theircareer. I am sorry, 
Sir, that the love of notoriety should have 
induced a person in no wise concerned in, 
or conversant with, the cases, to send over 
to this country the document which has 
served asa pretext for traducing me once 
more, and has left no loop-hole by which to 
retreat, and avoid a personal attack which 
all men of honour shrink from, when carried 
on in print and in public. 

My own defence shall be confined to a 
statement of facts. But I cannot pass over 
in silence what Sir C. Bell allowed himself 
to say respecting a gentleman who lately 
held the highest office in the surgical profes- 
sion (and who will always hold the highest 
place in the world’s esteem), merely because, 
with the true English feeling which animates 

rally every man in the country, he called 

or fair play. What a contrast betwixt Mr. 

White, who befriended a foreigner and his 
discovery, at his first arrival in a strange 
jland, with no other motives than his good feel- 
ings, and the object of promoting the art,— 
and Sir Charles Bell, who, without provoca- 
tion, attacks the same foreigner by state- 
ments of which he has or has not ascertained 
the untruth, applying to him, at the same 


time, vulgar epithets, &c. The chivalry o; 
my true-hearted friend is not one that is 
worn at the button-hole; and the inuend, 
launched at him, recoils as innocuously as 
does a poisoned dart from a coat of mail. 
Sir C. Bell reproaches me with not pub. 
lishing my cases. I need not observe, that 
every medical man may consider himself 
allowed to use his own discretion on this 
point. But, mark the difference of my situa- 
tion; all my patients are brought to me by 
my medical brethren; the cases are theirs; 
with them I attend the patients; there are 
always one, two, or more, frequently twice 
the number, of medical men present at every 
operation I perform ; and whenever the posi- 
tion of the patient allows of it, I display my 
instruments before a numerous assembly, 
make any demonstration,or answer any query 
that may be put by the by-standers. This I 
do to spread the knowledge of the art, set- 
ting aside my own personal interest in its 
concealment. If any man should require 
information as to any particular case, let 
him apply to the surgeons of the many 
hospitals in town and in the country, where 
I have operated before hundreds; let him 
apply to the surgeons whose patients are 
the persons operated on; let him apply to 
those of my medical brethren whom I have 
treated and cured, and who are daily to be 
met with. If he question the character of 
lithotripsy itself, and of him who practises 
it here, let him inquire why the most eminent 
medical men of this country are daily bring- 
ing me more and more patients. 
With the permission of my medical 
brethren I will publish all our cases, for 
such has always been my intention; but the 
interests of science require that I should 
first co-ordinate and class them, and be able 
to point out the relation which each case 
bears to each line of improvement made in 
the construction of the instrument, which 
has almost entirely done away with the 
necessity of having recourse to my former 
inventions. 
Lithotripsy, though born of yesterday, 
will, I hope, shortly cease to be in that state 
of transition which explains the existence 
of the different modifications of numberless 
instruments spoken of by Sir C. Bell, as 
being found every where; but with which, 
however, hundreds have been relieved, and 
which, in point of fact, do but keep company 
with an interminable number of instruments 
for lithotomy, for ages A ay | used and 
equally successful, equally lauded and 
equally condemned. 
As to the case on which Sir C. Bell 
grounds his new “ incartade,”’ and which he 
reproaches me with not publishing, would 
it be believed that, at the time Sir Charles 
wrote, the case was still in hand, and this 
he well knew? Would it be believed that I 
was urged to do a thing so unsatisfactory, 
at the same time so indelicate and unprofes- 
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sional, as to publish the details of the case 
of a patient, still under treatment? I would 
not do so now, did I not conceive it to be 
my duty, after the letter of Sir Charles. I 
applied to Mr, Copeland for his sanction, 
which he gave me, and kindly added that 
the case was so much the more satisfactory, 
and gave him a higher opinion of lithotripsy, 
in consequence of the difficulties that were 
overcome. Sir Charles Bell’s philanthropy 
will, no doubt, be much relieved on hearing 
that the patient is doing so well, as is proved 
by the following note from Mr. Copeland, 
received at the moment I was penning the 
above words :— 

“ My dear Baron,—I findI am engaged at 
two, on Friday; would it suit you to make 
it three instead of two. Our patient is so 
well that I trust there is little left to do. 

“Very truly yours, 
“ T. CopeLanp. 
“Golden Square, July 11.” 

Case of , Esq.—The patient had in 
his bladder a calculus of 30 or 40 lines in 
cireumference ; he was naturally sensitive, 
and IT was induced to employ a cuteur of 
small diameter, partly in compliance with 
what he very naturally desired—partly with 
a view to render the operation as gentle as 
possible. The stone, which was composed 
of alternate layers of lithic acid and the 
mixed phosphates, yielded readily to the 
action of the instrument, as did likewise a 
considerable number of fragments which the 
patient voided. One piece, however, was 
taken up, which did not give way under the 
power of the instrument. When acted upon 
by the hammer, the sound conveyed was 
similar to that which would result from 
percussion upon a portion of metal. It 
immediately strack me that the percuteur 
had to cope with the nucleus of the calculus, 
which I considered must be composed of 
oxalate of lime. Fearing that the instrument, 
from its small size, might not comminate 
this stone, which had already given such 
indubitable proofs of its excessive hardness 
and tenacity, I thought, and Mr. Copeland 
concurred in the opinion, that it would be} 
better to leave it in the bladder, and employ 
more energetic means to pulverize it at the 
nextoperation. ButI found, when I wished 
to loose it, that it was retained in the 
instrument, being embedded in the plastic 
detritus resulting from the phosphates 
which the first blows of the hammer had 
actedupon. Seeing this to be the case, Mr. 
Copeland and myself weighed well every 
circumstance, and considered that the most 
advisable plan to adopt would be to perform 
the simple operation recommended, and so 
often performed, by Sir Astley Cooper and 
Sir Benjamin Brodie under different cir- 
cumstances. 

The instrument was withdrawn easily into 
the urethra, as ect and entire as when 
introduced; a small incision, or “bouton- 


niére,” was made, by means of which the 
stone was removed, and the percuteur was 
then drawn out as usual. The calculus, as 
anticipated, was composed of oxalate of 
lime, excessively hard, and of about 12 lines 
in circumference. 

After the operation the patient was put 
to bed, and in 8 or 10 days the little incision 
was healed up. The treatment was then 
continued, to remove the calculus that re- 
mained, and the result will, 1 trust, be found 
satisfactory, judging from the above letter. 


There are other allegations, conveyed in 
mellifiuous language, in Sir C. Bell’s letter, 
but I should only prolong my unpleasant 
task were I to notice them, Considering 
the zeal which he expresses for lithotripsy, 
I trust that after this statement he will not 
tell his pupils, whose pursuit is the relief 
of mankind, that the percuteur with which 
so many have been cured (twenty cases 
publicly by me in the great hospitals, and 
six in a lesser institution), “ is a most vil- 
lanous and dangerous instrument, and if 
you have been tempted to buy one, keep it 
till you grow rich, and then give it to your 
butler to draw out corks from your bottles.” 
(Vide Lecture of Sir Charles Bell, Medical 
Gazette.) 

I would ask, Sir, whether Sir Charles, 
in thus addressing his pupils, displays a 
conscientious intention of adhering to the 
honest truth?) Probably there were several 
in his class who knew things as they were. 
What, then, must have been their opinion of 
one whose duty it was not only to instruct 
them, but to set them a pattern of medical 
probity ? 


Baron Hewrretour. 


PATHOLOGY OF SYPHILIS. 
REMARKS ON THE OPINIONS OF MR EAGLE. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin :—In reply to the observations of Mr. 
Eac er, in your Journal of July 9, I shall con- 
tinue to write anonymously,—a proceeding 
which I do not generally approve ; but in 
this instance, as I adduce no cases that re- 
quire substantiation, the signature can be a 
matter of little consequence to either party. 

I cannot admit that Mr E. has satisfac- 
torily answered any of my questions. He 
appears to think that for other diseases (the 
various phlegmasia for instance) “ mercury 
is not administered for a sufficient length of 
time to produce the effects which he attri- 
butes to it, when given for the cure of the 
venereal disease.” Now, Sir, I am sure that 
all your readers have seen numerous patients 
under a state of salivation for a considerable 
time, indeed for a much longer period than 
when this medicine is prescribed for ues, with- 
out their evincing any symptoms afterwards 
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at all resembling those of syphilis. Have 
these patients been subject to mercurial 
rheumatism? I conceive that irritability, 
phthisis, and diseases of the heart, can have 
no reference to the question, as those may 
arise from many c the v 1 dis- 
ease from only one. I can assure Mr E. that 
the case of rheumatism produced in my mind 
more surprise than alarm ; nor does it in the 
slightest degree tend to convince me that his 
position is a correct one. He believes, I 
presume, that the mercury cured the rheum- 
atism, and produced the caries ; but he does 
not state whether the woman had syphilis 
at any former period; and unless the full 
particulars are given, the case can be of no 
value whatever. 

My second question Mr E. treats in a very 
extraordinary manner! He says, “ that if 
INVESTIGATOR will turn to my papers, he will 
find that my conclusion was, that there is no 
legitimate ground for believing that the ve- 
nereal poison is ever absorbed into the body.” 
I was anxious, Sir, to have something more 
than conclusions, and thought that facts were 
necessary to warrant such an inference ; and 
as I saw no such facts in Mr E.’s papers, I 
was induced to ask him for his proof. He, 
however, wishes for mine first, and I give 
him the following :—A man has chancre, 
which is healed without mercury: in the 
course of a few weeks he has ulcerated sore 
throat, copper-coloured eruptions, &c. (I do 
not mention bubo, because this proves no- 
thing; indeed, I will admit, for the sake of 
argument, that it is sympathetic),—how, I 
again repeat, can all this happen, if the poi- 
son be not absorbed into the body ? 

In Mr. E.’s first paper, he stated “ that 
three persons having connection with the 
same female might have chancre, gonnor- 
rheea, or bubo.” (If there be no breach of 
surface, how can the latter be produced 
without absorption?) I pointed out to him 
the fallacy of the usual proof given by those 
who maintain that the two diseases are pro- 
duced by the same poison, and wished him 
to give me some additional grounds for this 
belief, and he refers me to the cases related 
at the commencement of his letter, as proofs 
of the correctness of his opinion. I believe, 
Sir, that these cases prove nothing of the 
kind ; and I must remind Mr. E. that the 
statements of persons labouring under these 
diseases must be received with great cau- 
tion ; for, according to my experience (and 
I think the generality of practitioners will 

with me> very little reliance can be 
placed upon their assertions. The cases 
appear to me to prove only that which every 
medical man knows, viz. that an acrimonious 
discharge from the vagina of a female will 
sometimes produce excoriations on the glans 
and prepuce, and also discharge from the 
urethra; but I contend that these are not 
venereal, and that a woman who has leucorr- 
heea only, cannot communicate the venereal 


disease in any form. If it were otherwise, 
I fear that but few married men (especially 
among the poorer classes, in large towns, 
where cleanliness is little attended to) would 
escape the disease ; for it is calculated by 
some recent writer “that nearly one-half of 
the married women in England are affected 
with leucorrhoea,” and I think that few of 
them are exempt from it at some period of 
their lives. 

In pursuing the above discussion, my ob- 
ject has been only to elicit truth, and I am 
quite sure that Mr. Eagle’s purpose is the 
same. I trust, however, that he will en this 
occasion have something more than a shadow 
to contend with. I am, Sir, your obedient 
Servant, INVESTIGATOR. 


CAUSE OF APOPLEXY. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer, 

Sir :—Will you permit me toask, through 
the medium of your excellent periodical, 
whether any such explanation as the follow- 
ing has ever been advanced, regarding the 
well-known fact of “ short-necked people 
being the most subject to apoplexy.” 

I would suggest that “ the impetus of the 
circulating fluid is in the direct ratio of its 
proximity to the hollow muscalar viscus 
which propels it in the first instance,and com- 
pared with which the muscular action of the 
arteries themselves must be insignificant.” 
And I may here say, that I would on this rea- 
soning explain the greater frequency of 
aneurysms, and especially dilitations ob- 
served in the arch of the aorta, the thoracic 
aorta, and its brachio-cephalic branches, 
compared with the remote parts of the ar- 
terial system of equal calibre, and, conse- 
quently, equal arterial muscularity. On this 
idea, that the nearer to the heart the greater 
is the force of the blood, we can explain how 
the more violent vis-a-tergo communicated to 
the medullary substance by a short than a 
long carotid artery, may account for its 
branches more frequently giving way in the 
one case than in the other. This opinion 
may be strengthened by the fact of apoplexy 
in those “ physically predisposed” persons 
being generally sanguineous ; and probably 
in many cases the rupture of the artery is not 
instantaneous, but preceded by an aneurysm. 
A beautiful specimen of aneurysm of,I think, 
the anterior cerebral artery, that thus termi- 
nated fatally, and which occurred in a young 
Quakeress, is mentioned by that talented and 
eminent pathologist, Dr. Mackintosh of Edin- 
burgh, one of whose class I had the honour 
to be this last winter. 

With every apology for the length of this, 
which I only trouble you with, knowing the 
accessibility to your pages of any idea con- 
nected with our profession, I remain, your 
constant reader, 

Grorce ALEXanpER Cowrer, M,R,C.S. 
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EASTERN ASSOCIATION REPORT. 
OBJECTIONS TO ITS CONDEMNATION OF PENNY 
CLUBS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str :—You have published in tHe Lancer 
of July 9, a letter signed “‘ One or THE Com- 
urrree,” which is calculated to cause your 
readers to misapprehend the circumstance 
which is alluded to by the writer. 

The Report read at the Ipswich meeting, 
upon the medieal ment of the poor, 
was, throughout, remarkable for its strong, 
if not its offensive language, and for the ve- 
hemence with which it condemned the re- 
spectability and integrity of those who dif- 
fered in opinion from the oo Now, 
I will venture to say, from what I witnessed 
in the room, that were many present 
who would not have subscribed to the opi- 
nions and suggestions contained in that pa- 
per, to whom, tly, this unbecoming 
and unjustifiable censure must have applied. 
At the meeting, I expressed my opinion upon 

the subject, but withdrew any further op- 
position to the Report, upon the understand- 
ing, which I think was general, that the Re- 
port was not to be published. It wasagreed 
that one condemnatory passage should be 
omitted, and then all further consideration 
of the subject ceased. I was therefore not 
a little surprised, a few days after, to see 
this objectionable Report published in the 
Bury Post. I have not the least idea who 
authorized its insertion; but whoever did 
so, I must say, was guilty of some indeco- 
rum. Mr Jeaflerson might as well have sub- 
mitted to the public the interesting paper 


says that I have “ at- 
tacked” the committee, which was entitled 
to the privilege of being “ unpersonal,” and 
not answerable for the merits of a Report 
adopted by the council. To this I say, first, 
that I never attacked the committee, or said 
or intended to insinuate any thing disre- 
spectfully of the body, or the individuals 
composing it. Next, if the members of the 
association were justified in receiving or re- 
jecting the Report, after it was submitted to 
them by the council, the opinion of your cor- 
respondent, that my animadversions should 
have been directed against the council, as 
the authority from whence it emanated, is 
unfounded. 

The document having been published as 
an expression of the sentiments of the asso- 
ciation, I, as one of that body, entered my 
individual protest against it,—a proceeding 
which, notwithstanding the different opinion 
of your correspondent, was, I believe, per- 
fectly decorous and consistent. 

For the rest, allow me to say, that I am 
quite ready to meet your correspondent with 
facts in support of my opinion, if he will 


LETTERS FROM DR. COX AND MR. DENHAM. 


patronizi ing tone of your correspondent’s pa- 
renthesis, I suppose that he is an old man ; 


I therefore beg leave to assure him of my 
abstract respect for his years, but at the 


same time to remind him that a man must be 
distinguished also for superior attainments, 
prudence, and moderation, before he can do 
otherwise than give offence by using an au- 
thoritative style. I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 
W. Travers Cox. 
Great Yarmouth, July 11, 1836. 


OBJECTS AND PROGRESS OF THE 
STOWMARKET PENNY HUMBUG. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—“On the honour of a gentleman,” 
as the eagle said to Daniel O’Rooke, there is 
not living upon the banks of the Gipping a 
more amusing ormore inconsistent young man 
than your “ declaiming” correspondent, Mr. 
Bree, of Stowmarket. He shifts, and rats, 
and states his willingness to rat again, with 
the ease and grace of —————. Now-a- 
days, he takes it into his head that “ it is 
advisable to confine the discussion of sub- 
jects of importance to the profession—as 
much as possible to the medical press ;” but 
it is not many weeks since he “ considered 
it advisable” to “attack” me in the Suffolk 
Chronicle newspaper, because I deprecated 
the formation of medical humbug clubs ; and 
when I exposed his sophistry, and laughed 
at his absurdities, then it was that he pro- 
bably first thought it unadvisable to discuss 
professional matters in a non- i pe- 
riodical, doubtless believing that if he con- 
tinued to be “ declaimed” against, it would 
favour the “encroachment” of some “ Sur- 
geon Device,” and lose himself the opportu- 
nity of being able to sit in “‘ delightful con- 
verse” with some such amiable being as— 
“* Miss Susan Grazier.” Mr. Bree has a very 
i objection to be laughed out of his 
absurdities ; but Ihave asomewhat agreeable 
knack of delighting to laugh at them; and 
as “‘ my views are founded upon conviction” 
that a great deal of “ humbug,” a great deal 
of “degradation,” and a great deal of that 
feeling (grovelling self-interest) of which 
Mr. Bree would be ashamed to acknowledge 
the possession, are connected with the for- 
mation of medical clubs, why should I not 
endeavour to reclaim him from the error of 
his way, and guide him in the path of true 
“independence ?” What apity that Mr. Bree 
did not proceed with his guess-work “ ana- 
lysis” of the real authorship of the report! 
Had he done so, he might have indisputably 
proved that no one of the medical gentlemen 
who attended a meeting held a few months 
we at Woolpit Swan, could conceive that 
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P promise, 
guilty of penning a line of the Report. 
What exalted ideas of professional “ dig-| pari 
nity” Mr. Bree must have, when he considers | tur 
to be dignified to perambulate Stowmarket 
subscriptions from ‘‘ honorary mem- 


ing parishes, “abjectly” soliciting respect- 
able individuals to use their influence to in- 
duce the poor to become free members of his 
twopenny humbug. These acts Mr. Bree 
was so indiscreet, at the meeting at Ipswich, 


that the animadversions which it contained 
were directed against the system, and not 
against particular individuals ; for it is well 
known that some worthy and straightfor- 
ward men have been forced to sanction the 
hateful project, that they might to a certain 
extent destroy the pettifogging propensities | a 
of such gentlemen as Mr Charles Robert 


Instead of talking to us about “‘a gross 
population of 2000 paupers,” why did he not 
state how many had actually enrolled them- 
selves as members of the club; for it is mem- 
bers alone that can give to the surgeon even 
the shadow of remuneration.—* Remunera- 
tion!” Forgive the term. In a parish not 
far from hence, in which one of my medical 
friends was obliged to establish a club, such 

“* general interest” has been taken in the 
matter by the poor, that no less than three 

have positively become members 
of it! But the Stowmarket excrescence is a 
much more flourishing concern, for it num- 
bers nine members, whose united 
subscriptions will perhaps defray the ex- 
penses of the humbug; and then the pence 
subscribed by probably thirty paupers, at 
the end of each year, the surgeons will di- 
vide among themselves. What a Christmas 
scramble there will be at Stowmarket! I 
have much pleasure in subscribing myself, 
Sir, yours very faithfully, 

Wo. Hempson Denna. 
Wickham Market, 14th July, 1836. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE FORMATION OF 
PENNY MEDICAL CLUBS, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sim :—My attention has been directed 
to the letter of Mr. Bree, which appeared in 
Tue Lancer of July 9, and also to your very 
able strictures upon the subject of medical 
clubs. I can add but little to the force of 
your observations, but as Mr. B. courts in- 
vestigation, and as the subject is one of 
immense interest to the profession at large, 
I think that the pages of eee 
not be unprofitably occupied in such a 


I may first state that I am well 
pase with county of Suffolk, and 
with the district in which Mr. B. resides. 
That I have professionally attended many 

therefore, have had an 
ascertaining the state of the poor, 
&e. B.’s state- 
ment that many parishioners in Suffolk 
advocate the establishment of these clubs, 
If this be correct, it is quite time that their 
eyes should be opened, that they may see, 
before it is too late, the immense evil which 
must result if these societies become general. 
I will first state my Lp objections, 
and give the reasons for t afterwards, 
First. I believe that they will not in any 
way tend to benefit the poor. 
Secondly, That they will injure, to a con- 
siderable degree, the general practitioner, 
who at present is but badly paid for his 


services. 
Thirdly, That individuals will belong to 
them who can well afford to pay for medical 


attendance. 

Fourthly. That originate in a selfish 
feeling on the part of the medical clubbist, 
who I believe has in many cases his own 
good in view, and not that of the poor. 

Fifihly, That they are recommended by 
the Poor Law Commissioners. 

Sixthly. That after a time small farmers 
and tradesmen will form similar societies. 

1. I conceive that no man, for so small a 
sum as is proposed, can furnish proper 
medicines and ; and I cannot sup- 
pose that Mr. B. intends to adopt the plan 
of a medical man, whoa short time since 
took a number of parishes at a low stipend, 
and on being asked how he could possibly 
get any thing by them, said “ my medicines 
are salts, jalap, and nitre, and these you 
know are not very expensive.” I cannot see 
how these clubs can make the poor inde- 
pendent. Independent, forsooth! how can 
a man be independent who pays three 
farthings per week for medical assistance, 
and who knows, at the same time, that his 
medical attendant receives perhaps double 
that sum for the assistance, in consequence 
i certain benevolent individuals having, at 

contributed towards the 
na not this system rather tend to 
increase pauperism and dependence? For 
I can readily imagine that a member of one 
of these clubs would, in consequence of the 
ice being partly broken (for he has been 
physicked by charity), apply to the parish for 
other assistance without much reluctance. 

2. I can believe that certain individuals 
in our profession will, “ in a pecuniary 
point of view,” be benefited for a time, by 
this system ; but, Sir, os will be benefited 
at the expense of their brother practitioners. 
Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that there are seven medical men in Mr. B.’s 
district ; three of these establish a medical 


club, the remaining four are opposed te it. 
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Will not A, B, C, attend many persons who 

have been in the habit of paying F, F, G,H, 

several pounds yearly? Will not Squire S, 

who has been to pay one of the 

ae for attending his servants, 

now pay 3s. each per annum towards the 
farmers’ 


gentleman’s bailiff, who has paid H, £5 or 

£6 yearly, do so in future, when he finds P, 

who is nearly as well off as himself, paying 

5s. for his whole family? But it is 

a to proceed farther with this argu- 

ment. Indeed, the only consolation is, that 

~ originators of this system (or perhaps 

is a better term,) must ulti- 

= suffer, but unfortunately the ruin 
will fall upon their heads 

3. Is it possible to ascertain the exact 
income of a member? He may obtain money 
from various sources, which a medical man 
has no eee | of knowing. Does it 
follow, because is unable to pay for 
medical attendance in January, that his 
finances must necessarily be in the same 
state in August? Is not Mr. Bree aware 
that the poor will sometimes employ the 
parish surgeon, and at another time a prac- 
titioner whom they prefer, and whom they 
pay for his services? Let it not be supposed 

I am anxious to screw the last shilling 
from the hard-earned wages of the peasant. 
All I contend for is, “that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire,” and ro man possessing 
an honest feeling of inde should 
pay one shilling for services which are worth 


had long formed this before 
reading Mr. Bree’s letter, and I confess that 
if I wanted an additional proof of the truth 
of my impression, he has furnished me with 
amost satisfactory one ; for independently of 
the passages which you quote, the ment 
for the pecuniary advantages talked of, must, 
I think, convince every unprejudiced mind 
that self-interest is the primum mobile of the 
whole affair. 

5. From the many illiberal acts 

committed by the Poor Law Commissi 
it is surely not uncharitable to infer that 
clubs, merely the purpose o 
the salaries of the now “ over-paid” an 
surgeons. 
6. In support of the sixth opinion, I may 
add, that a letter a short time 
since in the Suffolk Chronicle, bearing the 
signature, I think, of a “ Neepy Farmer,” 


physic 
so low a rate, they would take the 


case into consideration,” or, in other words, 
admit them to the enjoyment of the same 
privileges, 


In conclusion, Sir, I beg to assure Mr. B. 
that should my opinions prove to be erro- 
neous, I am, like himself, open to conviction, 
but he must adopt a different line of argu- 
ment, before he can satisfy me that our 
profession will long remain “ noble” po 
profitable (useful it must always be), if the 
system which he advocates becomes pre- 
valent. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient 

E, Crisp. 
Walworth Road, July 9, 1836. 


STOWMARKET PENNY CLUB. 
SELF-DEFENSIVE REASONS OF ONE OF THE 
MEDICAL OFFICERS POR JOINING IT. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—Observing in Tue Lancet of July 9, 
that one of the Stowmarket surgeons 
charged me with the inconsistency of having 
acted as one of the committee who recently 
made “a Report on the medicul manage- 
ment of the poor,” in which Report medical 
self-supporting clubs are censured, I being 
at the same time surgeon to one of those 
societies, I hope you will have the kindness 
to favour me with a page in Tue Lancet, in 
order that I may explain the manner of, and 
the motive for, my undertaking the office. 

I received some weeks ago a copy of the 
rules of a medical club (to which my name 
was attached, with those of the two other 
surgeons resident in Stowmarket), through 
the hands of of the 
accompanied w a proposal from 
gentleman, that tI become one of 
medical officers. 

Aftersome days’ consideration, I returned 
an answer, consenting merely to hold an 
office which I should certainly have never 
sought—not because I approved of the 
scheme (and this I explicitly stated), but 
because, under all the circumstances, I was 
willing to give the thing a trial. I did not 
on this occasion disguise my opinion, either 
as it referred to the profession, or as it might 
affect in its as that humble class of 
society which it was intended to relieve. 
Of this, the young man who has thought 
proper to erect himself into my censor, and 

upon whose ipse dixit you are required to 
believe that the Report did not meet with the 
approbation of the meeting, must have been 
perfectly aware. 

That some medical men have joined these 
societies from a conviction of their utility, I 
have no doubt; and I also have no doubt 
that others have promoted them from motives 
the most dishonourable and disingenuous ; 
and it is against such only, that the censures 
in the Report are directed. 

The late Mr. said that “ one 
fact was worth a hundred theories.” I will 
therefore for once suppose a fact ; and if it 
furnish a cap to fit oo 


whom have hitherto paid E, F, G, H, in- 
stead of spending their money at beer shops, 
become members of these clubs? Will Q, a 
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whoever he may be, he is welcome to put it 
on. There are persons who eagerly snatch 
at caps which were never meant for them. 

By the rules of the Stowmarket medical 
club, all servants, under certain regulations, 
are admissible. Suppose, then, that some 
honest tradesman of Stowmarket—a butcher, 
for instance,—that this honest butcher has a 
sick serving-boy, who is a free member of 
the club. One of the medical officers is 
sent for, to attend the boy. This attendance 
introduces him to the master and mistress of 
the boy, and also to their little gr who 
happens to have some humour on face, 
which perhaps, as the old women say, is 
“ better out than in.” Now this surgeon 
happens to be a man of uncommonly benevo- 
lent feelings—exquisitely sensitive to the 
slightest sufferings of poor human nature. 
Gently and insinuatingly he advances to- 
wards the mother—!aments over the pimpled 

—and asks “ if he may be so bold as to 

at the applications” which a brother 
8 , who had long attended the family, 
had furnished upon this distressing occasion. 
The liniment or ointment is produced,— 
“ The man of feeling” turns up his benevo- 
lent eyes, and stands aghast; and, the 
—— of outraged humanity getting 
better of all vulgar and common-place 
notions of professional honesty, he pro- 
nounces the application to be as worthless 
as an old woman’s “ ague charm ;” and then 
asks, in a tone of ineffable sweetness and 
condolence, if he may be allowed to send 
the sweet little sufferer a beautifying medi- 
cament of his own, quite a specific in such 
cases. Is it at all surprising that by such elo- 
quence father, mother, and baby, are wen? 

Now, Mr. Editor, this supposed fact will 
elucidate the position in which many mem- 
bers of the profession are placed; and if 
they be not actually upon “ ied knees,” 
it is in truth a very disagreeable position. 
Necessity must, in such cases, be the go- 
verning motive of men who are dependent 
on their profession for their bread. My 
tale is told; however I may, upon occasion, 
be compelled to sacrifice my feelings, I 
never have, nor ever will, belie my opinions, 
I did not project the et club, 
neither did I go from.door to door soliciting 
subscriptions for it; but, for the reason to 
which I have alluded, I did consent to 
become one of the surgeons; and, having 
undertaken the office, whether I be a gainer 
or a loser by it, I will, to the utmost of my 
ability, discharge my duty to those members 
who may apply for my attendance. 

My explanation, Sir, is before you; a 
family man, T have done what appeared to 
me to be my duty. I shall not therefore 
or from any strictures 
w you may m it just or necessary to 
make upon the occasion. I have the honor 
to remain, Sir, yours J. BepiIncriep, 

Stowmarket, July 14th, 1836. 


London, Saturday, July 23, 1836. 


Tue accidental displacement of a slip of 
paper will prevent us from inserting the 
discussion which arose on the presentation 
of the petition of the surgeons of Andover 
until next week. We regret that this delay 
must occur. Still, it cannot have the effect 
of damaging the interests of a single person 
who is concerned in the inquiry. The sub- 
ject has, we find, created much anxiety 
amongst members of the College, who are 
every where asking whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Council to act upon the bye-laws 
which they have framed for the government 
of the institution, or whether those by-laws 
have been framed with the fraudulent inten- 
tion of inducing candidates to purchase the 
diploma, in the expectation that they would 
enjoy rights as members of the College, 
which could not be exercised by persons 
not possessing the diploma, or who might 
obtain that instrument by dishonest means. 
We will not, however, prejudge the cause 
in any one respect, and in order that the 
profession may be enabled to form a correct 
opinion on the conduct of the Council, we 
hope that the petitioners will forward to 
us, on or before Monday next, a description 
of the documents, and a summary of the 
evidence, which they forwarded to the 
Council with the object of proving that Mr. 
Wm. Woop Brapsnaw had not obtained his 
diploma by the usual correct course of pro- 
ceeding, and which proof was rejected by 
the Council, as inadequate for the purposes 
which the petitioners sought to accomplish. 


From accounts which have been forwarded 
to us from Wirrall and other places, it 
appears that the medical-club humbug is 
spreading with the most pernicious and 
alarming rapidity. The Poor Law Com- 
missioners and Guardians are almost every 
where attempting to marshal the profession, 
and render the members of that great body 
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subservient to their tyrannical commands. 
Patience and perseverance will exhibit the 
results both of the attempt and the contest 
which must ensue, It is whispered, we 
know not how truly, that Georce James 
Gururit, whose evidence before the Par- 
liamentary Committee reflected so strongly 
upon the character and attainments of 
general practitioners, is the adviser, the 
Mentor, of Mr. FRaNKLAND Lewis, the chief 
of the Poor Law Commissioners. If the 
report be ill foumded, it cannot be too 
speedily contradicted by the party whose 
interests it is probable will be deeply af- 
fected if the falsity of the accusation re- 
main unproved. On this point more anon. 
We repeat, that the accounts which are still 
forwarded to us, show but too plainly that 
the system of humbug is fast spreading under 
the fostering care and ignominious commands 
of the Commissioners and Guardians. 
Deplorable is it to observe, that in the 
ranks of our own profession, the “ abomina- 
tion” finds its advocates, and of that class 
Mr. Bree, of Stowmarket, stands forward as 
one of the most earnest. An advocate, who 
is destitute both of arguments and of facts 
to support him, forms but a sorry item in 
any discussion. That Mr. Breer presents no 
exception to the rule, is sufficiently proved 
by the statement with which he has com- 
menced the sixth paragraph of his com- 
munication published in Tue Lancer of 
July 9th. He states that “ by the provisions 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act, at least 
one half of the poor are not legally entitled 
to receive medical relief.” This is nonsense. 
The words evidently do not express the 
meaning of the writer. It is not the inten- 
tion of Mr. Bree to imply that the poor are 
not legally entitled to medical relief, but he 
means to say that the poor cannot enforce 
by law their claim to gratuitous medica] 
relief from the Board of Guardians. Hence 
we discover, that in meaning, as well as in 
expression, Mr. Bree has founded the whole 
of his argument, as well as his Farthing 
Club, on an error of reasoning as well as an 
rror of fact. If not, in which of the clauses 


of the Poor Law Amendment Act does Mr. 
Bree find that the destitute poor cannot 
enforce their application for medical assist- 
ance against the Board of Guardians? We 
hope an answer to this question will not be 
withheld. 

Having, as Mr. Bree conceives, ascer- 
tained correctly the state of the law,—hav- 
ing assumed, for his own comfort, and that 
of his professional brethren generally, that 
the necessitous poor are placed beyond the 
pale of the law, and that they are thrown for 
medical support upon the generosity of the 
surgeons of this country, he proceeds to draw 
a contrast between the new and old systems 
of medical payment, and sets down a balance 
in favour of the former, to the amount of 
£252, 10s. Comfortably enough, Mr. Bree 
sets out by assuming that a medical practi- 
tioner, under the old system, is paid but fifty 
pounds per annum, no allusion whatever 
being made to extras ; and then he assumes 
that the whole of the two thousand paupers 
are subscribers to the medical club, and cal- 
culates on one thousand of the two thousand 
as subscribers to the amount of four shil- 
lings and fourpence per annum. Surely it 
cannot be the object of Mr Bree to deceive 
his professional brethren. It cannot be his 
object to support a quacking institution, by 
assumptions and calculations which find no 
other foundation than in the imagination of 
thecalculator. Mr.Bree, we say, cannothave 
any such object. We call upon him, there- 
fore, to furnish to the profession an account 
of the number of poor persons who are eli- 
gible to become members of the benefit club 
in the Union of Stowmarket; and we call 
upon him also to state how many of those 
persons have become members of the club 
between the day of its establishment and 
the 22d inst. (July), stating the proportions 
in which they have subscribed, both in fa- 
milies and as single members. If Mr Bree 
should withhold this statement, the profes- 
sion will naturally draw their own conclu- 
sions from his silence. But we earnestly 
press a similar demand, not only upon that 
gentleman, but upon every other member o 
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the profession who may happen to be ac- 
quainted with the number of subscribers, 
the amount of funds subscribed, and the 
number of practitioners among whom the 
pence are to be distributed, in every other 
Union where one of these humbug quack- 
eries may be in operation. In the attempt 
to obtain this information, where it is not 
easily comeatable, every surgeon should con- 
sider the case his own ; and that it is his 
duty to the profession, and to the interests 
of his own family, to use every possible ex- 


ertion in order to expose a scheme, the wide- | not 


spreading influence of which is likely to en- 
gulf him in irretrievable ruin. 

Having made this appeal to the just and 
consistent opponents of the Farthing Fraud, 
—having also made this appeal to Mr. 
Bree,—the friend, the officer, of one of those 
establishments, who has the books of the 
institution under his own command, we now 
give the appeal a more extensive applica- 
tion, and call upon all the medical officers of 
the “Benefit” humbugs, if they dread not 
the exposure, to forward to us, for the in- 
formation of the profession, a statement of 
their subscribers,—of the number of paupers 
in their districts,—of the amount of their 
penny balances, and the payments of each 
which have already been made from their 
funds, and a description of the labour which 
was performed before those payments were 
made. If the clubs be founded on a just 
principle, and are operating favourably with 
reference to the necessities of the afflicted 
poor, as well as with reference to providing 
a just reward for professional services, the 
officers of those institutions will be free 
and liberal in making their communications ; 
but, if, on the other hand, the schemes have 
no other foundation than fraud and false- 
hood, envy, avarice, and cruelty, few will 
be the accounts which we shall receive from 
the independent officers of the independent 
medical clubs. 


Dr. Jones Quan, the most accomplished 
and highly-gifted lecturer on Anatomy in 


this Metropolis, having, in pursuance of his 
determination to retire from the active duties 
of a professorship in the “University of 
London,” vacated the chair of anatomy in 
that institution, the Council will, neces. 
sarily, joyfully embrace the opportunity of 
re-establishing the Chair of Physiology, 
for the purpose of enabling the students to 
profit by the labours, in that department 
of medical science, of Professor Grayr, 
whose acquirements in physiology,—the 
highest department of medical science,—are 
surpassed by those of any professor in 
Europe. Nearly, if not quite, half a century 
since, physiology was taught as a distinct 
science in Guy’s Hospital, and it surely is an 
opprobrium to so distinguished a medical 
school as that of the London University, 
that no such professorship has existed in 
that institution since the retirement of Sir 
Cuartes Bett. A more fortunate appoint- 
ment than that of Professor Grant could 
not, with regard to the interests of the 
students, by any possibility be made. It 
would reflect credit on the impartiality and 
judgment of the Council, and would be 
followed by results which those only can 
conceive who have had an opportunity of 
estimating the acqurements and mental 
powers of that truly great man. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


FIRST PROOF OF 
A CLINICAL LECTURE. 
By A MILITARY TEACHER.”* 


“ Dear Roperick: You must send me the 
proof of my clinical lecture, as I desire that 
it should be a very perfect specimen of my 
literary acquirements; and I hope you will 
find room for inserting it in the next number 
of the Gazette, as there was a reporter from 
Tue Lancet Pave and his version may be 
too literal. I have not heard a word about 
the Metropolitan; I am kept quite out of 


that pie. luck to you. 10" 


* Lam a sort of 
for it.”—Evidence of ‘of Present of Lamacn College 
May 1, 1834, before Parliamen 
533¥, Part I1., 
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“ Dear G.: I send you the proof. There 
are some strange expressions, which I have 
marked, and would recommend you to alter; 
and there are a vast number of grammatical 
errors, all of which take my advice and get 
corrected by some English scholar. As I 
must not let it be supposed that I know any 
thing of surgery, I refrain from giving any 
opinion as to the doctrines you inculcate. 
No man will appreciate these more than lit- 
tle BENJAMIN. 

“ Excuse haste: we are behind our time 
with the Journal this week, and the d——’s 
waiting forme. Yours, throughout life, 

“R.M.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

A rew weeks ago you saw me attempt to 
relieve a poor girl who had been burned, 
and whose lower lip was adhering to her 
breast. I removed the cicatrix admirably, 
and her head is now kept up by a back- 
board, and she will get well with as little 
deformity as could be helped. Such coinci- 
dences in surgery are not common,—that is 
to say, they are uncommon. I have another 
“ coincidence in surgery” of a similar kind, 
at the bend of the arm, which prevents the 
bend being straightened. This girl (I mean the 
coincidence in surgery) is thirteen years of 
age, and being the daughter of a person who, 
like myself, has seen better days, I have put 
her under the care of the housekeeper of the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, and all of you who 
choose (for I am sorry to see so few here) 
may be present at the straightening of her 
bend also. The Ophthalmic Hospital has 
been a great accommodation to me, for there 
I admit patients and dismiss them just as I 
please. The first patient I ever operated on 
for the stone, I cut there—poor fellow! and 
a difficult case it was ; it took me nearly an 
hour, and hard work it was to finish even 
by that time. The patient, however, lived 
for several days ; but I never performed any 
more stone cases at the Eye Hospital.— Sur- 


prise. ) 

You saw me lately—at least some of you 
may have seen me—cut off the thigh of a 
child—(A Student : “ Do you mean amputat- 


ing a leg above the knee?” “ Yes, yes, ’tis 
all the same,”)—seven years of age, by the 
usual circular incisions. Poor Tommy !— 
( Laughter.) 1 tried very hard for weeks to 
save his leg, and even run it so close * that 
I feared I was too late to save his life. As 
Dryden says,— 
“ Since death was near, and ran with so much force, 
1 met him first, to intercept his course.” 

The operation did, however, succeed; but 
he had a narrow escape, and I dare say you 
will think that it was very bad practice.— 
( Applause. ) 

he child whose thigh I have just cut off, 
is eleven years old; the disease was ulcer- 


* “Toran ;—To ply the legs quickly.”—Jounson. | cial 


ation of the cartilages of the knee joint, and 
r or his aunt brought him here last 
week, for the purpose of having it ampu- 
tated. I did this by making on Cath 
side, so that you might have an Ps poems? 
of seeing the different methods of operating 
( Expressions of wonder ), for instances of the 
kind—I mean operations—occur much too in- 
frequently in ourhospitals—/ shudders among 
the audience )—I mean, gentlemen, too sel- 
dom for the advantages of instruction— 
(“ Oh,” “ oh,”)—although quite uent 

enough forthe sake ofthe 


It is a proof (I mean the infrequency) of 
the advance surgery is continually making, 
for one operation is not performed now where 
three were formerly. The patients know 
better now than to let the pupils derive the 
“ advantages of instruction” at the expense 
of their limbs, and crutches are quite a drag 
in the carpenters’ shops. at d——d 
Lancer has spoiled the trade of surgery, 
( Applause, ) and nothing but another general 
war can revive the art. Another campaign 
in the south of France would make us per- 
fect, though at the last battle of Toulouse 
my surgical proceedings very nearly ap- 
proached perfection. Old Carlisle told me 
the other day, that the last war had given 
the greatest impulse to surgery which it had 
ever received in this country; and there can 
be no doubt of the fact. Yet I believe that 
I myself, though I am the last person that 
ought to say it, have performed some won- 
derful operations since then, and I am con- 
stantly on the look-out for new ones. 
the opportunities of using the knife, as I be- 
fore said, are far too infrequent in the pre- 
sent day. For, as I told Mr. Warburton and 
the Parliamentary Committee in 1834, a 
pure surgeon must be always at work—he 
must devote his whole time to it, night and 
day, and at the end of 36 years of labour, 
I took the liberty of saying—and my mo- 
desty induces me, gentlemen, to repeat the 
statement now—that I am at this moment 
engaged in making, what I hope may turn 
out to be some little improvements in sur- 
gery.* As to operations, I never fail in 
them—I do not allude to my operations at 
the Blind Manufactory. 

All the world knows that I have been the 
historian, or rather, I should say, the surgical 
hero of the peninsular war ; and whatever 
deficiencies there may be in the great record, 
shall be completed by me, by way of instruc- 
tion to you. You have lately seen four of 
the great improvements which I have made 
insurgery. I did not use a tourniquet in the 
case of that poor devil whose thigh I cut off. 
This is one of my improvements, _~ 
some envious persons might say that the 
French surgeons had abandoned it long be- 


* See my evidence. Question 4799, in the offi- 
Ropers. 
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n, I hope you will always spell Al- 
when you have occasion to do so, with 


outa d,or Guthrie without “ barenet” (great 
cheering). While on the subject of orthogra- 
y, which is very amusing and instructive, 
may observe that I have not for many 
past spelt my name as my father did 
an erefore, whenever you may 
quote my works in your writings, take care 
oe it not Gutherey but Guthrie (hear, 


The second great improvement which I 
made in peninsular surgery, though many 
practical surgeons at home have since told 
me that they had long done the same, was 
that of dividing the skin and fascia, by the 
first circular incision down to the muscles, 
which will then retract, with very little 
assistance, instead of the useless and pain- 
ful dissection of the skin from the fascia, 
which formerly took place. I have seen 
scores of amputations done by all sorts of 
hackers, hewers, and bunglers, both in the 
army and in our London hospitals; and I 
have invariably found that, no matter how 
the limbs were hacked or hewed, if the bone 
was only cut short, and well covered by 
muscles and integuments. This is the 
golden rule of amputation,—get to your bone 
quickly, and cut it short. Saw your bone 
perpendicularly, and not slantingly, which 

revents its splintering. I don’t mean 

iterally that you are to saw your own bones ; 
the advantage of an oral discourse is, that a 
man may say any thing without committing 
himself; but the press requires care in the 
use of words, and if you do not look sharp 
ou will make some sad blunders in print- 
. Only look at the receipts in Mrs. 
Glass’s cookery book. They are very amu- 
sing. In the directions for cooking a calf’s 
head, she says, “ take out your brains and 
rub them well on your head ;” to pickle 
beef she directs you to “rub your rump 
with bay salt for at least haif-an-hour;” and 
to make the well-known Irish soup cockie 
leekie, the same lady desires you to “ take 
our cock and skin it,” (intense laughter and 
-continued cheering). But to be serious. 

My reading, tlemen, is not confined to 
Mrs. Glass. peruse all the anecdotes, 
histories, and criticisms which appear on 
the subject of the peninsular war, with 
great interest, but sometimes I cannot help 
smiling at the want of accuracy which 
cocurs as to time and place among the 
critics, and I have been half inclined to 


correct them; but doctors had better stick 
to their own work (cheers), so that I shall 
only now and then give you a personal 
anecdote of some of my own friends. You 
shall now then have the first. 

Heroic actions are innumerable in our mi- 
litary annals. I would say, in fact, that we 
have seldom met with a British soldier who 
has not done his duty. One of the most bril- 
liant affairs in which I was concerned was 
the battle of Clapham Common ; and though 
some of you who are now present may have 
heard of it, yet its interest will not be injured 
by repetition. The devotion of a true Briton 
to his superiors is quite extraordinary. The 
following is a fine instance of this. A supe- 
rior officer got into a sad mess witha com- 
rade. He was a kind parent and a loving 
husband, so that his loss, however glorious 
it might have been to fall in rescuing his 
good name from the -terrible imputations 
which assailed it, would have been destruc- 
tion to his family. In this dilemma there 
stepped forward a chivalrous youth, who, 
to his immortal honour, risked his own life 
to save that of his colonel in command. 
Thank heaven, his life was saved, as the ball 
of his antagonist only grazed his heel. ( Great 
cheering.) Gentlemen, the subject is too 
affecting to dwell long upon it. I must quit 
you abruptly. We will, atsome future day, 
continue our observations on the advance of 
surgery in England. 


IRISH GRAND JURY BILL. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 

Sir :—As the Irish grand jury bill will 
be shortly under discussion in the House of 
Commons, it is the bounden duty of every 
English member to be at his post, and care- 
fully to watch its progress. You are aware, 
as the law now stands, that none but members 
and licentiates of the Irish College of Sur- 
geons are qualified to hold the lucrative and 
important situation of surgeon to a county 
\nfirmary in Ireland. This unjust law must 
be repealed. Are not Irish surgeons quali- 


fied to hold any medical situation in Eng-. 


land? Then why not have reciprocity? I am 
the more anxious to draw your attention, and 
the readers of your fearless journal, to this 
subject, as the Irish College of Surgeons 
have just held a special meeting, upon a few 
hours’ notice, to devise the best means of 
continuing this odious monopoly. The re- 
sult has been, referring the matter to a com- 
mittee, and giving them full power to act as 
they think fit, or even to send a deputation 
to London to wait upon the government. 
Now, Sir, I trust that you, Mr. Warburton, 
and every independent member, will use 
your penant influence to counteract this dis- 
graceful proceeding. I hope the Irish mem- 
far forget 


bers will not so ves as to 


UTE 


Sir, 
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fore I ever Goes of such a thing. I 
learned to do wii a tourniquet from ne- 
cessity ; that is to say, I did not use one, be- 
cause I had not got one to use. Necessity, 
gentlemen, is the mother of on inven- 
tions. This was on the field of Vimiera, and 
I finally abandoned it at Albuhera. At that 
a had got one to abandon. Necessity 
nothing to do with that. By-the-bye, 
uhera, 
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We have heard much lately about “ jus- 
tice to Ireland ;” then let us not forget jus- 
tice to England and Scotland ; and let me 
ask, is it fair, just, or reasonable that Eng- 
lish and Scotch surgeons should be told that 
they are not qualified to hold an Irish county 
infirmary—that they may hold office in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or any part of the globe save 
in Ireland—they may fill the honourable post 
of surgeon in the British army and navy, but 
are considered unfit to take charge of an in- 
firmary in this country. Is it not high time, 
Sir, to do away with these distinctions, so 

ing to the British practitioner? I 
shall conclude by calling upon the readers 
of your Journal to use every exertion with 
their parliamentary friends to have equal le- 
gislation and equal privileges. I am, Sir, 
yours, 


Dublin, 7th July, 1836. 


Farr Pray. 


*,* The subject has been discussed in the 
House of Commons during the past week. 
On the motion for passing the 79th clause of 
the Irish Bill, Mr Wak ey élaimed the in- 
sertion of a proviso in favour of full surgeons 
in his Majesty’s land and sea forces. The 
proposition was opposed by Sir Ropert Fer- 
euson, Colonel Percevat, Mr FirzsterHen 
Frencn, and others of the Irish members ; 
but it was warmly supported by the Cuan- 
CELLOR OF THE Excneaver, Mr. AGLIonsy, 
Mr. Warsurton, and other gentlemen sit- 
ting on the ministerial side of the House. 
The Arrorney-Generat for Ireland suggest- 
ed, however, that in a measure which was 
merely entitled—in strict accordance with 
its object—* A Britt for Consolidating and 
“ Amending the Laws relating to the Pre- 
“ sentment of Public Money by Grand Ju- 
“ries in Ireland,” no such provision could 
consistently be introduced, or would in real- 
ity be effective, if inserted ; because the Acts 
which are now in force in Ireiand establish, 
by law, a monopoly in the medical offices of 
the county infirmaries, in favour of mem- 
bers of the Irish College of Surgeons. The 
discussion was of an exceedingly satisfac- 
tory character, as it was admitted by all par- 
ties that a system of reciprocity ought to be 
established between the medical practi- 
tioners of Great Britain and Ireland,—that 
there ought not any longer to exist, on either 
side, a claim to peculiar rights, offices, and 
privileges. The Arrorney-Generat for Ire- 
jand, who very properly objected to the effi- 
ciency of the provision which was at first 


proposed, stated, subsequently, that he 
would not have objected to the introduction 
of the following clause, if the Bill had been 
an enacting measure for the government of me- 
dical institutions :— 

“ Provided always, and be it enacted, that 
“ any person to whom a diploma shall have 
“ been granted by any chartered College of 
Surgeons in Great Britain or Ireland, and 
“ also any full surgeon in his Majesty’s land 
“ or sea forces, shall be deemed qualified to 
“ be elected to any hospital, infirmary, dis- 
“ pensary, or lunatic asylum in Great Brf- 
“ tain or Ireland.” 


IRISH GRAND JURY BILL. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE DUBLIN MONOPOLISTS, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin :—I have just met a member of that 
redoubted institution, the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland. I lose no time in 
forwarding to you the result of our dialogue. 
The “ isle was almost shaken from its pro- 
priety”” by the issue of a summons on the 
Sth, convening a iat meeting of the 
College for the 6th July—on business of im- 
portance, Nothing could equal the awe and 
astonishment excited by this unprecedented 
missive, among the profession; indeed it 
was only moderated by the pretty general 
conviction, that as Mr. President White was 
the chief personage in the transaction, it 
was possibly, after all, only one of that 
excellent gentleman’s mares’ nests ; he bei 
much noted for discovery in that occu 
branch of science. 

But, Sir, to be serious, what was the 
object of convening this “ multitude of 
councillors,” in whom the proverb says there 
is such safety? why, to arrest the new grand 
jury bill in its progress! For once, the old 
saw will tell a falsehood, I trust and 
It is gratifying however, most gratifying, 
thus to see panic taking place among those 
insolent, unnatural, and fratricidal monopo- 
lists: let them have enough of that, but God 
forbid, these would-be aristocrats, and selfish 
oligarchs, should have the power to arrest 
the legislature in an act of justice calculated 
for the good of the community, the good of 
the poor, and the good of science. 

But, Sir, what were the means proposed to 
effect this “ consummation devoutly to be 
wished” by the selfish lovers of corruption ? 
The old one of course, a deputation to Lon- 
don! It is only fitting that a job should be 
perpetrated by the instruments of jobbing, 
and of course, one or two friendly spirits 
will be the favored agents in this profitable 
jaunt of pleasure. It seems, however, there 
are some among this exclusive body, who 


have no great wish to see their money wasted 
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NOTE FROM MR. COLBY. 
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the cheap mode of 
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arrison, as he has had such experience in 
these pleasant trips across the channel, 
would be the most fit person for this job 
likewise ; others again thought the president, 
being a catholic, would make an excellent 
tub to catch the great whale and the other 
Irish members; but things are not ripe 
enough for this master-stroke of policy 
among this chiefly Orange constituency. 
Seeing the division in the body, the know- 
ing ones, as I am informed, had recourse to 
the old trick of a committee, with unlimited 
powers ; so the deputation goes of course. 

Now, Sir, my object is not to convey such 
uninteresting information as the above; for 
my part, I am rather rejoiced at any such 
squandering of the college funds; the sooner 
this is complete the better; at one and the 
same moment the measure of their iniquity 
will be complete, and the downfal of this in- 
solent, arrogant and useless stumbling- block 
to science and general improvement, will be 
effected. 

Neither, Sir, is my object to undeceive 
you on this point ; you are well aware of the 
mani sins and iniquities of the institu- 
tion under consideration ; but, Sir, I would, 
through your valuable journal, exhort the 
Irish members not to allow themselves to 
be deceived. It is well known they can 
turn the scale for or against many measures, 
and an attempt will be made to gain their 

triotic assistance in defence of what will 

called a patriotic, a national, and liberal 
institution. Now, Sir, it should be known 
to all, that the College of Surgeons in Ireland 
is none of these things whatsoever; far 
from it—there is not in the kingdom a more 
corrupt, exclusive, arrogant, and insulting 
close borough, as indeed many of its mem- 
bers have admitted from time to time in 
your own journal ; and if ever it assumes a 
liberal garb, it is only from design; an un- 
worthy means to secure as unworthy an 
object. It consists of little more than 100 
members,—«a rery small portion of the medical 
men in Ireland ; and even these are encou- 
raged by an ignorant, selfish and corrupt 
junto, to meet only their own selfish objects ; 
and yet these are the men that have the in- 
solent audacity to put themselves forward as 
a professional aristocracy, and to exclude from 
their ranks, the general practitioner, as un- 
worthy of companionship, aud beneath their 
highnesses in quality. No, Sir! there is 
nothing liberal, nothing national, nothing 
worthy of protection from beginning to end, 
im the College of Surgeons in Ireland ; it is 
but one rank, insolent and corrupt job ; 


meriting naught but immolation. It is of no 
value to science, no value to the i 

no value to the community; it is but the 
convenient cloak of protection toa pet private 
school, fraught with iniquity and  jobbing ; 
it also affords an instrument of emolument 
to a small number, a fictitious and unmerited 


.| position in the profession to a few others, 


and it furnishes an empty insolence to the 
remainder of the centurion band ; but as to 
the medical public, it offers nothing but 
insult and degradation ; while it is posses- 
sed of none of those classic graces and 
elegances which at least soften such de- 
meanor in other institutions. Let no mem- 
ber of Parliament then be deceived into the 
absurd idea that he is doing a patriotic act, 
while he extends the jurisdiction, or defends 
the monopoly of the College of Surgeons. 
Let no member be so deceived, no matter 
who the paid agent and advocate of the 
college may be ; let him remember that he is 
the paid agent, and that in all ies, even 
the most liberal, are to be found the hire- 
lings of tory fraud, It is useless to urge 
this on you, Sir: you will endeavour to 
remove all abuses, all monopolies ; you will 
defend the rights of justice, and of the 
general practitioner; of him who does the 
work of the public, who is in demand 
of the public, who possesses the intelligence, 
the information, and the will, to do the work 
of the public, and is only impeded in his 
honest and honorable avocation by the in- 
solence of a few arrogant selfish monopolists. 
Your very obedient servant, 

A Memser or THe CoLiece or SuRGEONS 
1n Lonpoxn. M.D. of Edinburgh, 
Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall,and 
of the Lying-in Hospital Dublin, but 

bei 


‘ounty Infirmary 
Dublin, 7th July, 1836. 


PER-CENTAGE SYSTEM. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir :—In Tue Lancer of last Saturday, 
under the head of “ Per-centage System,” | 
observe my name mentioned in connection 
with an advertisement. In justification, I 
beg to trouble you with a statement of facts. 
I have been and am constantly applied to by 
the poor for advice. Now, as I am not qua- 
lified to prescribe, I felt justified in recom- 
mending these poor people to whom I pleased ; 
and as the gentleman alluded to as the me- 
dical adviser is well known, both to the pro- 
fession and others, as being possessed of 
the first acquirements, I need not point out to 
you the advantage to the poor. I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, 

Joun Corsy. 

Brighton, July 18, 1836. 
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PENNY HUMBUGS.—OPERATION. 


*,* The remainder of this letter contains 
a gross libel on the profession, and furnishes 
no justification of the trading union formed 
between the medical practitioner and the 
druggist. The poor of Brighton have no gua- 
rantee against the exercise, in the shop 
of Mr. Colby, of that very “ rapacity” which 
the writer affects to deprecate on the part 
of others. 


MEDICAL CLUB SYSTEM. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin:—Your persevering and consistent 
efforts for the welfare of the medical pro- 
fession and the good of the community, are 
beyond all praise. I hope your warning to 
medical practitioners, against the inevitable 
tendency of all “ humbug medical clubs,” 
will meet with the gravest attention of the 
whole profession. 

The direct evils to our body from the 
conduet of the Poor Law Commissioners in 
parochial matters, are mere trifles com 


with what you so justly style the “ frightful 
consequences of the servility of our medical 
brethren,” as manifested in their conduct in 
too many parts of the kingdom. 

If the members of the profession do not 
open their eyes to the abyss into which they 


are fast hastening, most assuredly, in a very 
short time, the science and the fair emolu- 
ments of the profession, and all that is 
respectable in the medical character, will be 
utterly destroyed. The club system, so 
justly and so powerfully condemned by you, 
is only the precursor of an universal system 
of medical pecuniary competition, alike 
degrading to our character, and detrimental 
tothe community. Hitherto we have been 
distinguished for our generous and humane 
sacrifices, but soon shall we be disgraced 
as a race of paltry penny-hunting pedlars. 
As, in submitting to the mandates of Poor 
Law Commissioners, and quailing before 
brutal Boards of Guardians, so in the) for- 
mation of medical clubs, various motives 
have influenced different individuals. Mean 
aud sordid desires, a timid trackling to 
authority, the fear of giving offence, or of 
being considered unchariiable, operate by 
turns, and have already led to a rapid in- 
crease of these cursed clubs. “ But what 
are we to do?” say the clubbists. “ The 
industrious poor, the independent labourers, 
are not able to provide themselves with 
medical aid, except by a system of mutual 
assurance, Are they otherwise to be deserted 
by the medical profession?’ God forbid ! 
If efficient advice and medicines can be 
afforded for a paltry and contingent remunc - 
ration, would it not be more respectable, 
more maguanimous, gratuitously to assist 


our poorer fellow creatures, than foolishly 
to recognize a principle which an unge- 
nerous public, evidently busily occupied in 
establishing, will soon turn to its own 
questionable advantage and our certain ruin? 
Hoping you will continue to discuss this 
important matter, and that you may be 
successful in sustaining the timid, d 
the vicious, and determining the doub 
I am, Sir, your constant reader and admirer 
Mepicus, 
Tavistock Place, July 13, 1836. 


NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL. 


DEFICIENCY OF THE PALATE.—OPERATION, 


C. W. Curmore, aged 17, was admitted, 
June 19, under the care of Mr. Liston, 
having a congenital deficiency of the hard 
and soft palates. The sides of the palatal 
surfaces of the inferior maxillary and palate 
bones, are from half to three quarters of an 
inch distant from each other. Ininspiration, 
the divided surfaces of the soft palate be- 
come closely approximated, so that Mr. 


pared | Liston considered he would be justified in 


attempting to effect an union between them, 
in order that the deficiency might be more 
easily and efficiently supplied by means of 
an artificial palate. On the Ist of July, 
Mr. Liston proceeded to operate. He com- 
menced by paring the edges of the soft 
palate with a common French bistoury, cut- 
ing from above downwards. The detached 
en were seized hold of with a forceps. 

y means of a sharp-pointed needle in a 
handle, a double ligature was passed from 
without inwards on the one side, and the 
looped end was brought out of the mouth, 
A single ligature was introduced, in a 
similar manner, on the opposite side, and 
its extremity was drawn, by a blunt hook, 
out of the mouth; the end of the single 
ligature was then knotted to the loop of the 
other ligature. By drawing at the first, the 
double ligature was pulled through the 
opening on the opposite side of the — 
Two other sutures were introduced in a 
similar manner, and then the three were 
knotted, the operator employing the ends of 
the forefingers to tighten the noose. 
boy was sent to bed with a strict injunction 
not to speak or eat. Before the ligatures 
were tightened, a longitudinal incision was 
made on each side, through the lining mem- 
brane and subjacent cellular and muscular 
substance, extending from opposite the first 
point of suture through the anterior arch of 
the velum. 

3 July. One of the sutures, the most 
prominent one, has come eo Mr. — 
again pared the opposing surfaces, 
manner before, introduced 
another suture. Ata short distance posterior 
to this he passed another, by means of a 
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ient draught. 

11. The surfaces of the soft palate appear 

to be firmly adherent, for about the extent 

of half an inch. Mr. Liston says that the 

granulation will effect a more extended 

connection. The patient appears to be in 
good health and spirits. 

In lecturing on this case, Mr. Liston said 

that the affection might, or might not, be 


combined with deficiency of the lips ; it was| p 


not so in this instance. Respecting con- 
genital deficiencies in general, Mr. Liston 
considered it to be very difficult to distin- 
guish their true cause from the supposed 
one, that the imagination of the mother had 
acted on the foetus in utero. In almost 
every case in which such deficiencies oc- 
curred, the mother could trace their ~*~ 
to some fright or other mental emotion. He 
had once operated on four members of a 
family who were affected with hare-lip, all 
of them, however, differently in degree. 
The mother in this instance had been much 
ightened by a hare. 
ficiency of the palate was generally at- 
tended with great inconvenience to the pa- 
tient ; his food was apt to escape into the 
cavities of the nose ; and as the sufferer grew 
up, the articulation was extremely distress- 
ing to himself and others. In many such 
cases, surgical means were of no avail, but 
various mechanical contrivances were resort- 
ed to by dentists, which had the effect of re- 
medying the deficiency. For this purpose, 
they applied a plate of metal, or a piece of 
ivory adapted to and retained in the opening. 
In cases of a cleft in the soft palate, it was 
usual for the bones also to separated. 
Sometimes the fissure of the soft parts was 
of a great extent; sometimes the separated 
edges were readily approximated by the pa- 
tient throwing the muscles into action. In 
these cases an operation might be performed 
for the purpose of attempting to produce a 
ent union of the edges of the fissure. 
It was, however, an operation of some diffi- 
culty ; it was not easy, in consequence of the 
depth of the parts, to pare the divided por- 
tions accurately, and retain them in contact 
ards ; even if this were effected, va- 
rious obstacles to permanent union were apt 
to arise ; the surfaces were not inclined to 
ve out adhesive matter; the motions of 
parts were uncontrollable by the patient, 
and a moisture was kept about them by a 
discharge,—so that the operation, however 


should 


failed. Patients 
have attained the age of 14 or 15 at least, 
before such operations were attempted, as it 


opera’ 

for the relief of this affection, bu: 

e, Mr. Liston, preferred the one which he 
had followed in the present instance, as be. 
ing the most simple, and, upon the whole, 
the one most easily effected. Mr Listoy 
shewed, that by using the needles as he had 
done, it was possible to pass the ligatures 
with much greater precision, as regarded 
the exact point at which they should be 
placed, and the depth to which they should be 
carried. He insisted, at very great length, 
on the necessity of making the lateral inci. 
sions so as to relax the parts, and put them 
ee state for union to take 


13. The case has gone on very favourably, 
and the consolidation of the uvula and soft 


parts is now perfect. 


HYDRIODATE OF POTASH IN RHEUMATISM. 


James Gosson, aged 24, was admitted, 
June 28, under the care of Dr. Exttortsoy, 
He is of a very sallow complexion, by trade 
a painter, but has lately been employed in 
carrying clothes for a laundress. About four 
months ago, he got wet through while per- 
spiring profusely, and sat in his wet clothes 
by the five till they were dry. Next day he 
was very feverish, and his shoulders, wrists, 
ankles, and knees were hot, swollen, red, 
and very painful. He applied at a dispen- 
sary, and was bled, cupped, and purged. He 
now complains of pain and tenderness down 
the spine, especially between the scapulz 
and in the lumbar region ; great tenderness 
over the thorax and abdominal muscles, es- 
pecially the recti. He is unable to stoop, 
from the pain in his loins and recti muscles, 
but chiefly in the latter; has pain also in the 
knees and ankles. None of the joints are 
swollen. The pains are relieved by warmth. 
Bowels constipated, appetite bad, tongue 
rather white; pulse 84. Half a drachm of 
the solution of hydriodate of potash giver 
three times a day. A warm bath daily; 
common diet. 

29. The bath relieves him considerably. 

July 1. better since report. He 
is now able to stoop tolerably weil; has 
very little tenderness of the abdominal . 
cles — regular. 

5. 


tard poultice to be applied to the right ankle. 
On the 8th he was free from pain every- 
where ; and continuing so till the 12th, he 
was on that day, cured. 
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ABDOMINAL WOUND.—PHENOMENON. 


INTERMITTENT BRONCHITIS.—EFFICACY OF 
QUININE. 

A paTIENT was lately in the hospital 
suffering from bronchitis, which, after it had 
been treated for the space of three weeks in 
the usual manner, was much relieved, but 
took on anfintermittent character. The patient 
had formerly suffered from ague. The 
paroxysms of the cough came on at about 4 
a.M.and p.m. Ten grains of the sulphate of 
quinine were ordered by Dr. ELtiotson to 
be taken twice aday. Two days afterwards, 
on the 2nd of June, the cough was much 
better, less violent, and of shorter duration. 

June 7. Cough is much better but still 
retains its periodic character. The quinine 
to be increased to 15 grains doses. 

11. Cough has entirely lost its intermittent 
type, and is less troublesome. 

18. Nearly well, scarcely any cough. He 
was discharged on the 25th, cured, 


Dr. Quain.—At a meeting of the students 
of the London University, held on Thursday 
last, it was decided that their late professor 
should be requested to sit to a sculptor for 
his bust, to be placed in the institution, as a 
mark of the respect felt towards him as a 
friend and a teacher. A committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of collecting sub- 
scriptions, and accomplishing the object of 
the promoters of the fund. 


WOUND OF THE ABDOMEN—RUPTURE OF INTES- 


TINE. 

A youth, aged 20, was brought to the Hos- 
pital at half-past 1, p.m. While standing 
near a policeman, who was firing at a mad 
dog, the gun burst, and a large portion of the 
barrel entered his abdomen on the left side. 
The piece of iron was instantly removed by 
asurgeon. It is about the length of the in- 
dex finger, and an inch in breadth. There 
is an open lacerated wound of the abdominal 
parites, situated about midway betwixt the 
anterior superior spinous process of the ilium 
and the umbilicus, on the left side. A por- 
tion of omentum protraded through the 
wound, and was reduced by Mr. Cooper, 
who was going round at the time of the pa- 
tient’s admission. No feculent matter was 
visible. The patient is in a state of col- 
lapse. Pulse almost imperceptible; extre- 
mities cold ; countenance anxious. Wound 
dressed with adhesive plaster, a compress 
of lint, and a bandage. 

5 p.m. Mr. Liston saw him. Extremities 
warmer; pulse fuller; passed a pint of 
urine, but without any blood init. Great 
pain and tenderness over the lower part of 
the abdomen. Fifteen leeches to be applied. 
9 p.m. Great tenderness of the abdomen on 
pressure, and some tympanitic distension. 
Pulse 90, and fuller; extremities quite 
warm. Bled to twelve ounces. 11 P. M. 
Great pain in the abdomen ; countenance 
anxious, Pulse 98,soft. Bowels not moved 
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July 17, 104.m. Passed a very restless 
night; face pale, and expressive of suffer- 
ing; great pain and tenderness of the upper 
part of the abdomen, increased on inspira- 
tion ; tongue rather loaded, but moist; pulse 
160, feeble ; bowels not moved ; has vomited 
twice this morning, and brought up a large 
quantity of fruit ; blood not buffed or cupped. 
To have of calomel five grains, and muriate 
of morphia a quarter of a grain, every three 
hours. Twenty leeches to the epigastriam, 
2 p.m. Visited by Mr. Liston. Pain in- 
creased in the abdomen; repeat twenty 
leeches to it. 6 P.M. More restless ; vomit- 
ing ; pulse more feeble and frequent ; great 
pain in the abdomen. He continued to sink 
rapidly,and died at 11 P.M. 

Avropsy.—A quantity of feculent matter 
lay in the peritoneal cavity, opposite to the 
external wound. The peritoneal surface of 
the intestines around was connected, by ad- 
hesions of lymph, of a recent and soft cha- 
racter, to the peritoneal lining of the parites. 
Great vascularity of the whole surface of - 
the intestines, and their convolutions in 
many parts slightly united by lymph. A 
large quanty of a dirty fluid in the peritoneal 
cavity, somewhat resembling pus, and pro- 
bably a mixture of fecal matter and fibine, 
Opposite the faecal exudation, the small in- 
testine was found torn across. The meso- 
colon of the sigmoid flexure was torn asun- 
der, but the bowel uninjured. The surfaces 
of the intestines near to the rupture were 
united together. The edges of the opening 
were everted, and firmly maintained in that 
position by adhesions. Dr. Carswett attri- 
buted this to the contraction of the muscular 
coat, and said it was an invariable occur- 
rence, and that it would present an uncon- 
querable obstacle to the union of the divided 
8 


PROLIFIC UTERUS AND STERILE MAMM4. 


Tue present case of abnormal function is 
briefly noticed as one of those remarkable 
instances of the aberrations of nature, which 
are occasionally to be met with in civilized 
society. My professional services were re- 
quested by Mary Ann Gready, aged thirty 
years, native of the north of Ireland. She 
assures me that she is the youngest daughter 
of twenty-two children, thirteen of whom 
attained maturity: her mother never secreted 
a drop of milk wherewith to nourish her 
infants. Mary Ann, the subject of the 
present observations, I have just delivered 
of her thirteenth child, a perfectly formed 
female. Out of these thirteen progeny, two 
were aborted, from accidents; two were 
premature; four are living; and five died 
from.disease. On the third day after par- 
turition, the mamme are observed to swell 
a little, and to become slightly painful ; on 
the fourth day they subside egain. About 
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uncommon appearance of the mammez is per- 
ceptible—they being adequately developed. 
farlan’s Medical Researches, p. 593. 
CEREBRAL LOCALIZATION OF 
MENTAL FACULTIES. 


AccIpENTAL injuries of the brain, accord- 
ing to the part affected, have produced 
sometimes a debility, at others a total 
destruction of certain faculties ; for instance, 
a blow on that portion. of the orbit of the 
eye, within which is located the organ of 
memory for words or names, has been 
followed by complete forgetfulness of 

r names, whilst the other faculties of the 
| aah remain uninjured. One of the most 
celebrated botanists of Europe, whose 
verbal memory knew no bounds, was 
afflicted with a stroke of apoplexy. He 
entirely recovered his intellect, with the 
exception of his memory for names; with 
the adjectives, the qualities and characters 
of plants, he remained familiar; but for 
ever after was unable to name them. 

Effusions of serum into the cavities of the 
brain, produce consequences which vary 
according to the manner in which the 
accident occurs; whether the effusion was 
slow or rapid: whether the pressure it 
occasions is partial or general. - Instances 
have occurred of effusion into the anterior 
ventricles of the brain, obliterating to a 
considerable degree all the superior order 
of faculties, whilst the propensity to pro- 
create the species (or amativeness, as it is 
called,) continued more than usually active 
—whish propensity being seated in the 
cerebellum, under the tentorium or hori- 
zontal process of the dura mater, did not 
suffercompression from the fluid accumulated 
in the cerebrum or brain proper. 

In certain conditions of the material in- 
strument of the mind, minor faculties which 
have for a long time lain dormant, and sup- 
posed to have been lost, have been suddenly 
recalled. Dr. Rush used to mention an in- 
of his fellow-students at 
burgh, who once possessed some know- 
ledge of the French language, so as to speak 
it indifferently, but who for many years had 
entirely forgotten it; this gentleman becom- 
ing intoxicated in a frolic, spoke the French 
language with the greatest fluency, to the 
exclusion of the English. This state con- 
tinued until he was carried to bed and fell 
asleep. A circumstance somewhat similar 
fell under my own observation, in the case of 


a friend os under delirium. 
I may here your attention to a fact 


BITE OF A SNAKE. 


which was one of the earliest to 
mind with the importance of 
explaining the animal functions, 
t is a fact well established in compara. 
tive anatomy, that the vocal organs of all 
those birds arranged under the extensive or- 
der Passeres, are constracted precisely on the 
same principle; that is to say, all are fur. 
nished with a double glottis, a superior and 
inferior, the latter being furnished in every 
individual with six muscles,&c. Herethen 
we see a numerous host of individuals, all 
possessed of similar musical instruments; 
yet few, very few indeed, are capable of dis- 
playing a musical talent; not more than one 
out of fifty is capable of producing a tune; 
and even of those species which are possess- 
ed of the highest musical proficiency, the 
males alone are capable of exerting it, the 
females, for the most part, remaining mute. 
Examples of this are observed in the linnet, 
the mocking-bird, bull-finch, gross-beak, Ac. 
Cuvier, who has noticed this circumstance 
particularly in his “ Lecons d’ Anatomie 
Comparée,” confessed his inability to afford 
any philosophical explanation on the com- 
mon theories of the operation of the brain, 
and refers it to the operation of a particular 
instinct: thus acknowledging the existence 
of a special and distinct faculty ; and de- 
monstrating that the faculty of music resides 
in the brain, and not in the vocal organs. 
Weare led to draw the same conclusions 
whenever we extend our observations into 
the inexhaustible field of comparative ana- 
tomy.—Harlan’s Researches. 
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BITE OF A RATTLESNAKE SUCCESS- 
FULLY TREATED. 

On Monday, the 13th of Septem- 
ber, Daniel Steel, a showman of liv- 
ing animals, in Philadelphia, was 
severely bitten by a large male rat- 
tlesnake, immediately below and on 
the metacarpal joint of the index 
finger of the left hand: the acci- 
dent occurred at about four o’clock, 
P.M. on a warm day, just as he had 
incautiously seized the reptile by 
the neck, not so closely to the head 
but that the animal was able to turn 
upon him. Immediately after the 
bite the blood flowed freely from 
both the fang-punctures : the parts 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
punctures became tumid and livid, 
notwithstanding the eflorts of the 
patient at suction with his mouth, 
which faintness obliged him soon to 
relinquish. On my arrival, about 
half an hour after the accident, I 
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BITE OF A RATTLESNAKE. 


found pale and faint, 
and was informed that he had 
fainted several times : the whole of 
the back of the hand was puffy and 
tumid, with effused non-coagulable 
blood, which appeared to have in- 
filtrated from the vessels, and forced 
its way through the cellular tissue ; 
a ligature had been previously ap- 
applied on the wrist; another was 
now placed on the arm, the fore-arm 
having abready commenced swell- 


ing. 

The situation of the wound render- 
ed the use of cups inapplicable, and 
the flow of blood was so rapid as to 
make their application inexpedient. 
The punctures were at some distance 
from each other, which rendered it 
requisite toexcise two large portions 
of integument, the incisions extend- 
ing down to the tendinous fascia ; 
the blood, which flowed freely after 
the operation, did not appear dis- 
posed to coagulate ; cold water was 
now poured on the wounds, in a 
continued stream, from the mouth 
of a pitcher, held at a considerable 
elevation, and the swollen parts in 
the vicinity of the wounds were 
forcibly pressed, in order to expel 
the effused blood. The patient 
again became very faint, and was 
laid in a recumbent posture. The 
wounds were next washed with 
spirits of hartshorn, several doses of 
which were administered internally ; 
but being now informed that the 
patient had drunk freely of sweet 
oil, the hartshorn was omitted, 
until the stomach should be evacu- 
ated by drinking warm water. A 
poultice of bread and water was 
next applied, to encourage the 
bleeding, and the patient put to 
bed. At ten p.m. I was sent for 
in haste; the patient was thought 
by his attendants to be dying. The 
bleeding from the wounds had been 
extensive, the tumefaction had ex- 
tended up to the arm, the inner and 
inferior portions of which were 
discoloured by effused blood: the 
patient vomited incessantly ; he 


complained of insatiable thirst, and 
drank cold water every few mi- 
nutes : he had pain and stricture at 
the pit of the stomach, great rest- 
lessness and anxiety, cold skin, 
with the exception of the wounded 
arm, which was very painful: add 
to which, there existed delirium, 
singultus, difficulty of breathing, 
and the pulse at the wrist osm 
perceptible. The poultice, ban- 
dages, and all ligatures, were im- 
mediately removed ; the back of the 
hand was blacker and more swollen, 
and the skin of the fore-arm was 
hot and tense. As a substitute for 
the poultice, and in order to suppress 
the bleeding, which appeared to 
endanger the life of the patient by 
the debility it occasioned, large 
flat pieces of fresh meat, were bound 
on the wounds, hand, and fore-arm ; 
before this operation was completed, 
the patient exclaimed, “ that feels 
comfortable.” The indications 
arising from the present symptoms 
were: Ist, to allay irritation and 
thirst; 2d, to arress the vomiting ; 
3d, to procure sleep, if possible ; 
and 4th, to excite the sanguineous 
system to resist the depressing 
power of the poison, which had so 
emphatically manifested itself on 
the system in general. 

A mustard plaster was directed 
to be applied to the pit of the sto- 
mach ; sixty drops of laudanum to 
be administered every half hour, 
until the vomiting be arrested; 
after which the following bolus, to 
be taken every two hours until sleep 
is induced : 

kK Pulv, Opii. six grains ; 

Pulv. Gum. Camph. eighteen grains ; 
Pulv. Carb. Ammonii, thirty grains ; 
M. fit. in three boluses, Sig. as 


directed. 

Of these pills he took three before 
the effects desired were manifested. 
On the morning of the second day 
his pulse was raised; the extreme 
thirst and irritability of the stomach 
were allayed, and reaction of the 
system in several respects was 
manifested, but the tumefaction of 
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the arm had extended to the 
shoulder, with broad black streaks 
up to the axilla. Stricture at the 
breast, and great local pain were 
now the chief complaints. The ap- 
plication of raw meat was renewed, 
as it afforded comfort to the patient, 
and appeared to reduce the swelling 
of the hand, and, by pressure, had 
nearly suppressed the hemorrhage. 
In order to allay the pain and 
tension of the whole arm, he was 
directed to expose it naked to the 
fumes of burnt wool, in a convenient 
ratus; which was attended by 
such marked alleviation of yme- 
toms, that the patient himself was 
desirous to have the operation fre- 
uently repeated, and continued 
or two or three dzys, the swelling 
always diminishing after each appli- 
cation; itcaused the arm to perspire 
aa and covered it with a 


lackish soot, impregnated with|~ 


ammonia, resulting from the de- 
composition of the wool. During 


the intervals, the arm was rubbed 


with volatile liniment. The raw 
meat having become offensive, from 
its disposition to ferment and pu- 
trify, was omitted, and flaxseed 
poultices were substituted; the 
anodyne boluses were continued in 
half doses through the day, and the 
quantity was increased at night, to 

roduce sleep. The system again 

came depressed, and appeared to 
struggle with the effects of the 
poison; as the patient had been 
somewhat addicted to intemperance, 
he was allowed milk-punch to sup- 

rt his strength. On the third 

y, a greater degree of reaction 
was obvious; the bowels were eva- 
cuated by castor oil; the dose of 
the anodyne was diminished, and, 
by carefully nursing the arm, in 
less than a week suppuration super- 
vened, and the patient was iota 
leave his bed. 

Remarks.—lIn this case, the re- 
sort to suction by the mouth, and 
the application of cups being pre- 
by uncontrollable circum- 


BITE OF A RATTLESNAKE.—CORRESPONDENTS. 


stances, and the local and constitu- 
tional symptoms being already in 
some degree developed, there was 
no alternative but to resort to those 
general principles of treatment, 
which when properly and timely 
administered, will seldom fail of 
success ; there was no “ specific” 
at hand, nor do I place any confi- 
dence in the thousand “ infallible 
remedies” which are offered in such 
eases. (The author had made and 
described numerous experiments 
with one of the most noted of these 
specifics, ‘‘ Hieraceum Venosum,” 
in 1821.) Of the many instances 
of wounds from the bite of the rattle- 
snake, perhaps not more than one 
out of ten would prove mortal if 
left to nature ; and perhaps not more 
than one out of five cases would be 
followed by constitutional symptoms. 
—Harlan’s Researches. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Busy Bee has buzzed one wrong note, 
and one in a right key. The latter will 
cause a vibration. 

Alter e multis was unjustifiably impatient. 
He may see that at least half a dozen other 

ents were in a similar position. 
However, the letter shall be left for him as 
he desires. 

Mr. Roscoe can only ee proof that the 
truth of the uncourteous language which he 
uses will be inserted. Such a coarse general 
denial is not fit for publication. 

Mr. Charles Johnston has derived some 
very odd impressions from our remarks. 
To demand that the sick poor shall be 
treated hy competent, experienced, and 
adequately remunerated medical practiti- 
oners, instead of raw and inconsiderate but 
“adventurous” youths, who will confes- 
sedly undertake the performance of any 
medical “duty” gratuitously among the 
poor, for the chance of what may turn up 
for him among the rich—to advocate this 
course, is according to our correspondent to 
write to write in “a spirit of professional 
illiberality” towards the young. Probably a 
litle more reflection will convince our cor- 
respondent that he has attacked us on 
grounds which even the most ae 
advocate of medical rivalry would not 
assume, after a moment's consideration. He 
should make a clearer distinction between 
the good and the bad among the “ juniors,” 
and between the adoption of just and un- 
justifiable measures among candidates for 
professional rank and emolument. 


PRO 
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